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“THE EMANCIPATOR OF LABOR.” 


Ma. Nasr’s cartoon on our front page sets one 
phase of the labor question in a very clear light, 
and will serve to warn reflecting working-men 
against some of the dangers upon which mis- 
guiding leaders may precipitate them. Already 
their eyes are opened to the fallacy of the doc- 
trines put forth by the so-called ‘‘ Committee of 
Safety,” and at # recent meeting of the Iron- 
moulders’ Union in this city, these resolutions 
were adopted : 

Resolved, That we feel it to be our duty most un- 
equivocally to express our hearty condemnation ot the 
means those theorists would employ for the advance- 
ment of the working community. 

Resolved, That there is an identity of interests be- 
tween the employers and employed, which if judicious- 
ly made vee of will undoubtedly prodace results alike 
beneficial to both; therefore be it further — 

Resolved, That we call on our sister unions of all 
trades and callings to come forward, and by their 
words and actions show that we are not in collusion 
with thore so-called emancipators of the human race, 
who prove by their words and actions that they do not 
know the means to be employed to avert the progress 
of the evils they complain of, and the bitter fruits of 
which they have evidently never tasted. 

Still more significant of the feeling of sensible 
laboring-men are the following resolutions adopt- 
ed recently by the ‘‘ Working-men’s Union of the 
City of New York,” a body composed of two del- 
egates from every trade organization in the city: 

Whereas, The action of certain visionary, impracti- 


cable, and dangerous demagogues, known to us a8 
Communists, atheists, and financial strikers, in claim- 
ing to represent the honest working-people, demand 
from us a condemnation of their course. 


Reaolved, That this organization deem the conduct 
of such men as Banxs, Bram, Ext.1orr, and others of 
the Commune and 60-called Committee of Safety dan- 
gerous to society and to the best interests of the work- 
ing-people. i 

Soeed, That any project controlled by such persons 


presents no claim to the sympathy of the people, and 
can not obtain the support of that class of the com- 
munity to whom we are indebted for our subsistence. 

Resolved, That the conduct of such persons destroys 
the confidence of capitalists in the honesty of working- 
Pe ople, and prolongs the distress under which they 
4vor, 


These resolutions are believed to express the 
general sentiment of the laboring classes in New 
York. Communism is a foreign product, which 
can hardly be made to flourish on American soil. 
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THE CHIEF JUSTICESHIP. 


FENHE nomination of Mr. WaltE, who is 

described as a gentleman of the high- 
est character and professional distinction in 
his State, was received with general satis- 
faction, which, however, would hardly have 
been the case had he been named when the 
vacancy vecurred, But because the Presi- 
dent made two mistakes in nominating a 
Chief Justice, the Detroit Post thinks it 
strange that we should suppose it to be easy 
to name the proper person. The require+ 
ments for the position, however, are very 
evident, and the number of persons who 
satisfy them are always very few and well 
known, Spotless personal character and 
universal public confidence and respect, the 
highest professional distinction and general 
repntation for ability, should always charac- 
terize the candidate, and to these may be 
added, as something to be assumed, known 


sympathy with the political principles of 
the Administration. At the present time 
this consideration is especially important, 
because the Administration is bound to take 


care that no fundamental question which 
has been settled by the war should by any 
chance be reopened in the highest court. 
If these simple and obvious qualifications 
be conceded, it must also be admitted that 
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there are never many persons who possess 
them all. There are, indeed, many accom- 
plished and eminent lawyers who are also 
men of the purest character, but they are 
not known to the country. Every State 
counts such men among its most honored 
citizens, but there can be, in the nature of 
the case, not many most eminent lawyers 
who are also nationally known. 

Whatever might have been said in favor 
of Mr. WittraMs, and however false the per- 
sonal charges against him may have been, 
nothing was plainer than that he did not 
combine the necessary requirements for the 
position, as it was equally plain that some 
others did. Indeed, it seemed impossible 
not to be aware of that fact. If the Presi- 
dent’s reflection in the long interval be- 
tween the death of Mr. CHasE and the nom- 
ination of Mr. WiLLtaMs had not suggested 
to him what kind of person should be nom- 
inated, the universal protest against the 
candidate he named certainly showed him 
what the country expected and demanded. 
His next step should have been most care- 
fully taken. But with apparent thought- 
lessness, although undoubtedly with a sin- 
cere desire to gratify public expectation, he 
suddenly nominated Mr. CUSHING, at the mo- 
ment that the country with remarkable una- 
nimity was praising him for the Spanish 
mission, and the sudden revulsion of public 
feeling was equally remarkable. Mr. CusuH- 
INQ’s very extraordinary accomplishments 
were conceded. His long and various legal 
and political experience was known. His 
great ability and the ready command of his 
affluent resources were not denied. It had 
never been alleged that he was, in the usual 
sense, personally dishonest. Those who 
knew him privately agreed in their testi- 
mony to the simplicity of his life, and the 
singular charm of his conversation, embra- 
cing the whole range of history and litera- 





ture, and full of quaint and rare knowledge 
and speculation. Yet after a public life of 
half a century, distinguished by brilliant 
and able and efficient service in many 
spheres of duty, when he was nominated, at 
the age of seventy-four, to the highest office 
in his profession, for which he was univers- 
ally allowed to be in all technical respects 
amply qualified, the great mass of his fel- 
low-citizens instinctively felt that he ought 
not to occupy it. 

This was not because he had changed his 
political opinions and had passed from the 
Whigs to Mr. TYLER and the Democrats, and 
had been rewarded with the Commissioner- 
ship to China. JOHN Quincy ADamMs left 
the Federal party for the National Republic- 
ans, and was immediately made minister to 
Russia by Mr. MapIson, and he was as se- 
verely denounced as Mr. CUSHING was when 
he left the Whigs. A man may honestly 
change his political views, as we see all 
around us at this very time in the case of 
some of the most prominent public men. 
But it was undeniable that Mr. CusHine’s 
career had destroyed moral respect for a 
man who had so many other and incontest- 
able claims to public admiration and confi- 
dence. Nothing is plainer than that no 
man should be Chief Justice of the United 
States who does not command the moral re- 
spect of the country. That his private life 
is pure, that his professional learning and 
standing are unsurpassed, that his general 
acquirements are prodigious, that his expe- 
rience and tact and fascination are undeni- 
able, are not enough, if there be not public 
confidence in the man. For that is the re- 
sult of all his gifts and his whole career. 
The country can not be argued intoit. It 
exists, or it does not. It is the eternal vindi- 
cation of political honesty, and the noblest 
incentive in public life. It should be very 
easy to know this, yet the knowledge would 
have prevented the nomination of the Presi- 
dent’s second candidate. 

The alleged cause of his withdrawal was 
wholly inadequate. The Roane letter might 
have been written in March, 1861, by many 
men who were eminent in the war, and who 
are now perfectly “sound.” The letter to 
JEFFERSON Davis in March would, in the 
case of most men, have been condoned by 
that to Governor ANDREW in April. Why 
was it not? The reason that it was not 
was the reason that should have prevented 
the nomination, and that reason was evi- 
dent whether the Roane letter had been 
found or not found, and whether it had been 
written or not written. We regard these cir 
cumstances of the nomination to the Chief 
Justiceship as among the most serious events 
of General GRANT’s Administration. In both 
the cases of Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr. CUSHING 
the nomination was made not only without 
consultation with the candidates, but with- 
out proper knowledge or inquiry, and it is 
evident, therefore, without a due sense of 
the great character and importance of the 
office. We are told that the President was 
“badly advised.” But is the President a 
king? “Badly advised” is a phrase invent- 
ed to fix responsibility upon others than the 








appointing power, but in this instance the 





President is: responsible. This excuse is 
urged by Republicans. But is the party 
helped by alleging that Republican leaders 
advised the President to make nominations 
which were so universally condemned that 
he was compelled to withdraw them? What 
are the prospects of a party whose leaders 
give such advice, and whose President takes 
it? The gravity of the situation was that 
the President, with the best intentions, 
seemed to be the only man who did not 
comprehend the obvious and indispensable 
requirements for the Chief Justiceship of 
the United States. 





THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


Inhisremarks replying to Senator ScHuR2’s 
speech upon the financial question, Senator 
Morton said, “I prefer to take the actual 
results and the actual condition of the coun- 
try, and let theory go to the dogs.” De- 
manding an increase of the currency, he ex- 
claimed, “ Are we to be whistled down the 
wind and answered by theories from JOHN 
Stuart Mity or from Bastiat?” When 
Mr. Scuurz had read an extract from Bon- 
AMY Price, Senator Ferry, of Michigan, 
said, “I am not disposed to controvert it 
any more than to put experience against 
theory.” Gentlemen who take this tone, 
and who do not attempt to conceal their 
contempt for what they call theory, do not 
see that they condemn themselves. Sena- 
tors MORTON and FERRY have made speeches 
in favor of inflation. And what were those 
speeches? Simply the theories of the two 
Senators. What is the difference in this re- 
spect between them and MiLt and Bastiat 
and PricEf None whatever. We read Mr. 
MILL’s theory in one book and Mr. Morton’s 
in another. There is a certain financial con- 
dition in the country. Mr. Ferry’s obser- 
vation of it leads him to one theory as to 
its cause and character, Mr. Scuurz’s obser- 
vation of the same phenomena leads him to 
another. Nothing would be more comic 
than that they should accuse each other 
of theorizing, and not taking a practical 
view. 

Senator MoRTON sneered at “the books.” 
“My friend,” he “can bring from the 
books, as he has t, authority that we 
ought to have absolute free trade......But 
after he has stated all these commonplaces 
of the books, these platitudes of finance, 
has given us the metaphysics of finance, 
there is no vitality in them.” If the Sena- 
tor means to deny that there is a science of 
political economy, or laws of the currency, 
or principles of and that the whole 
subject is guess-work or dogmatic assertion 
of what a man calls his experience or the 
experience of practical men, which usually 
means a very prejudiced and limited observa- 
tion, with very imperfect powers of analysis 
and deduction, his remarks are intelligible, 
otherwise they are not well considered. As 
we have already said, we quote this sneer of 
his from a book, called the Congressional Rec- 
ord. And what is any book but the record 
of observation and thought? 

Probably SenatorMorrTon has heard many 
a farmer in Indiana laugh at book-farming, 
and declare with an air of superior wisdom 
that he farms by experience, and not by 
book. And on his way home the farmer 
will chat with a neighbor, hanging over the 
fence, about the eare of stock, and methods 
of planting and tillage, wondering that men 
can be such fools as to be book-farmers. But 
if the wise farmer were only a little wiser, 
he would know that the book which he de- 
spises is only his neighbor talking to a thou- 
sand farmers instead of one; and if he him- 
self had the wit to know it, the books that 
he contemns would correct and modify and 
explain all his neighbor’s experience. Book- 
farming is farming with all the aid of knowl- 
edge and experience. Book-financiering is 
treating the questions that most interest usin 
this country at this moment with the assist- 
ance of the most sagacious observation and 
thought. Jealousy and contempt of the re- 
corded knowledge and wisdom of great men 
and of other countries wil] hardly increase 
our own knowledge and wisdom. 

Senator MorTon’s theory of the situation 
is that the volume of the currency should 
be inflated a little ; Senator Ferry’s, that it 
should be inflated indefinitely ; yet the drift 
of Mr. MorTon’s remarks is toward Mr. Frr- 
RY’s conclusion. This country has never 
flourished, he thinks, as under an irredeem- 
able currency. And not this country only, 
but Austria, Russia, Germany, and Italy have 
made greater progress under the same con- 
ditions than ever before. It was not the ir- 
redeemable currency, he says, that produced 
the panic, nor did it aggravate or prolong it. 
Moreover, the country was never properly on 
a specie-paying basis, and speculation and 
panics were as rife under the old system as 
now. He would have relief in the form of 
a little inflation; and of course he would 
have a little more inflation whenever the 
greater need of the country demands, and as 








it demands. This'is' merely'a parachute to 


upon Mr. KeLiry’s and Mr. WILson’s motions 
show a probable majority for expansion. Of 
all the theories of the situation it is the most 
perilous ; and Senator Morton and his asso- 
ciates, with their contempt of theories, may 
be surprised to know that there is a very 
weighty public opinion which regards them 
as impracticable and dangerous visionaries, 
who despise experience, and follow their 
own fine-spun fancies. 





THE PEOPLE AND THE 
PRESIDENT. 


THE Senate Committee on Elections have 
been considering a constitutional amend- 
ment changing the method of electing the 
President. It abolishes the electoral sys- 
tem, and provides substantially that the 
people of each State shall vote in their 
Congressional districts, and that the major- 
ity of votes in each district shall determine 
its one vote for President. The State, also, 
shall have two votes at large, to be deter- 
mined by a majority of all the votes in the 
State. The candidate who has the highest 
number of all the State votes in the country 
shall be President. This provision gives the 
election directly to the people, yet preserves 
the State independence ; and it also allows 
the President to be chosen by a plurality 
vote. The plan, however, does not remove 
the objection to the present system arising 
from the State basis; for a very small ma- 
jority in every district of New York, for in- 
stance, would overcome a very large major- 
ity in every district of Ohio, and the Presi- 
dent might still be elected without a real 
popular majority. 

The question whether the President should 
not be elected by the aggregate popular ma- 
jority or plurality is, however, well worthy 
discussion by the press, and we have no 
doubt that the committee would be very 
glad to know the public feeling upon the 
subject. The reason for not adopting this 
plan at first is evident. It would have been 
regarded as absolute consolidation, and no 
constitution with such a provision would 
have been approved. But has not the feel- 
ing of the country changed, and has not time 
developed a condition that could not have 
been foreseen ? The wisdom of a wide divis- 
ion and local distribution of political power 
in our system is acknowledged. Village 
fights and town rights and county rights 
‘and State fights are dear to every good cit- 
izen, and his election district is his Ther- 
mopyl2. ‘But lias not experience under the 
Constitution‘shown us that State independ- 
ence is sufficiently secured by the equal Sen- 
atorial representation, and does not need as- 
sertion in the election of President, especially 
in a manner which may defeat the plain na- 
tional will —a power which, as we know it, 
was unknown to the framers of the Consti- 
tution. 

And again, sitice State independence is 
secured, ‘isnot 6very voter in a Presidential 
election tnuch more interested in the success 
of his patty than in the assertion of his State 
importatice? ‘There is no more fixed politi- 
cal habit‘of the American voter than acquies- 
cence iti the will of themajority. But nothing 
is less ‘agreeable to him than the ascendency 
of a proved and conceded minority. And if 
any thing would lead him to resist the re- 
sult of an election, it would be the knowledge 
that it was decided by an artificial and un- 
real against an actual majority. There is a 
theory, of which ANDREW JOHNSON was fond 
of reminding us when he vetoed some es- 
pecially good law, that the President is the 
representative in-the government of all the 
people. States and districts of States are 
represented in Congress, but the collective 
nation in the White House. It was striking, 
and the view perhaps solaced some Johnso- 
nian sympathizer who did not reflect that 
the President who said it filled by constitu- 
tional succession the seat of a President who 
was first elected by a popular minority. 
Yet as the | constantly encroaches, 
according to the nature of ~ os upon 
the executive department the govern- 
ment, it might be-very wise to strengthen 
the executive dignity by making the Pres- 
ident in fact thé chosen of the majority. 

It may be said that it is well to accustom 
ourselves, in the case of our highest elective 
office, to the wholesome truth that the ma- 
jority does not always govern, so that we 
may correct the tendency to make the mere 
number of votes decisive of the real merits 
of every question. This, however, is a mor- 
al benefit which should be borne in mind, 
but which may be bought at a too great po- 
litical cost. When a well-considered prin- 





ciple of minority or proportional represen- 
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tation is introduced, we shall advocate its 
application to the vote for President. But 
so long a8 the Governor of a State is elected 
by the majority, it is not evident, under our 
system of parties, and while State independ- 
ence is fully secured, why the President 
should not be elected in the same manner. 
Is it undesirable that the whole people should 
be directly represented in one of the branch- 
es of the government? If it be urged that 
the President so elected would be tempted 
to withstand Congress, the reply is that the 
original jealousy of this disposition has filled 
the Constitution with safeguards against it, 
while the disposition itself has never ap- 
peared except in the folly of ANDREW JOHN- 
son; and this kind of danger is neither so 
palpable nor so menacing as that of disin- 
clination to acquiesce in a minority choice. 
Every President is elected by a party, and it 
is to that party he must look in any coup 
d’éat that he might undertake. The case 
would be the same were the actual party 
majority to elect him; and if he is not to be 
feared now, with his party behind him, he 
would not be then. No possible parallel 
can be drawn from the Louis NAPOLEON em- 
pire and the plebiscite, because not only was 
the will of the Emperor the French consti- 
tution, but the political character, habits, 
and condition of the people were so differ- 
ent from ours as to make all comparison fu- 
tile. 





THE FIFTH ARTICLE. 


EXPERIENCE has shown that the present 
New York Constitution of 1846 tends to di- 
vide and destroy practical official responsi- 
bility by making all administrative offices 
elective. The theory of Mr.HorrMaNn and 
the other leaders of that Convention was 
that the principle of popular government, 
or, a8 they preferred to call it, democracy, 
requires that every officer be elected direct- 
ly by the people, and that the sovereignty 
of the people is denied or endangered when- 
ever this is not the case. This theory is 
now advanced in the discussions in the Leg- 
islature upon the proposed amendments to 
the Constitution. These amendments were 
prepared upon careful deliberation by a Com- 
mission of thirty-two gentlemen, four from 
each of the eight judicial districts, and equal- 
ly divided between the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic parties. They were gentlemen of 
ability and experience, well known to their 
parties and to the State, who worked dili- 
gently, and submitted, with brief and point- 
ed reports, the results of their labors. It 
is the change proposed in the fifth article 
which has excited opposition upon the 
ground that we have mentioned. The arti- 
cle provides that the Governor, with the 
consent of the Senate, shall appoint the Sec- 
retary of State, the Attorney-General, and 
the State Engineer and Surveyor, that the 
Comptroller shall be elected at the same 
time with the Governor, and that the Treas- 
urer shall be chosen by the Legislature. It 
also provides for the appointment by the 
Governor and Senate of one Superintendent 
of State-prisons, to hold for five years, in 
place of the Inspectors, and of a Superintend- 
ent of Public Works, to hold for the same 
term as that of the nominating Governor, 
removable only for cause, and the cause to 
be reported to the Legislature. This officer 
is to take the place of the Canal Commis- 
sioners and of the Canal Board. 

The committee of the Commission on this 
article was composed of Lucius RoBINson, 
E. W. LEAVENWORTH, JOHN J. ARMSTRONG, 
and Jonas M. PREsTON, and in reporting it 
they said that the present mode of election 
entirely separates the State officers from the 
Governor, and often in political sentiment. 
They propose that he shall be responsible 
for their appointment, and able to rely upon 
them as advisers. The people in turn will 
hold him responsible for their conduct, and 
the government of the State will thus have 
an efficient and accountable executive head. 
The Canal Committee, SHERMAN S. ROGERS, 
Van R. RicHmMonD, OptEe CLossg, and G. C. 
BURDETT, report that the present system of 
canal management is most defective; that 
the canals are a unit, and should be man- 
aged as efficiently as a great private corpo- 
ration, where concentration of responsibility 
produces careful action. As Senator Brap- 
LEY, @ Democrat and a member of the Com- 
mission, said in his place in the Senate, the 
amendments are not partisan in themselves 
or in their intention, and should not be made 
so; and he stated frankly and forcibly why 
he should vote for them. The general argu- 
ment is familiar to all who reflect upon such 
questions. It is that the system proposed 
concentrates responsibility, and enables the 
people to secure better government by hold- 
a certain chief officers strictly accounta- 

e. 

The popular and the demagogic reply is 
that it removes power farther from the peo- 
ple. On the contrary, it brings it nearer. 
For what kind of power is meaut? The 





power of efficiently controlling the govern- 
ment. And this is more certainly secured 
by holding a few chiefs responsible, whom 
every body can know and see, and who are 
directly tested by the general efficiency and 
economy of administration. To confuse ac- 
countability by multiplying elective officers 
so that one officer excuses himself by anoth- 
er, while in the want of direct responsibility 
every kind of abuse and extravagance and 
corruption thrives, is so far to deprive the 
people of the efficient control of their own 
government. It not only removes the pow- 
er of correcting abuses, but it paralyzes it. 
The question is not one of the rightful sov- 
ereignty of the people, but of its most effect- 
ive exercise, Under the present system cer- 
tain officers are elected for certain terms. 
But they can generally be removed only by a 
slow and doubtful process. There isno doubt 
that the people of New York would control 
the State-prisons more directly through one 
Superintendent appointed by the Governor, 
and removable by him for cause, and after 
due hearing, than by the present system of 
elected Inspectors, independent of the Goy- 
ernor, 

That the proposed change would elevate 
the character of subordinate executive offi- 
cers is evident. It would enhance the dig- 
nity and value of the Chief Executive, who 
would be moved by very different consider- 
ations in the selection of a Superintendent 
of Public Works, for instance, than those 
which sway a nominating convention. In 
the convention nobody is responsible but 
the vague power known as the party. But 
the Governor could hide behind nobody, and 
the consciousness that his own good name 
and future career were involved would make 
him, as Governor, very skeptical of consid- 
erations which, as an irresponsible delegate, 
would be conclusive with him. The pro- 
posed amendment of the fifth article should 
be warmly supported by the people of the 
State, because it gives them a firmer, surer, 
and more effective control of their own gov- 
ernment. 





SAM ADAMS AND MISS ABBY H. 
SMITH. 


Mr. Ropert C. WinTsRop and Mr. Jostan 
Quincy, two of the most eminent citizens 
of Boston, eloquently extolled at the Cen- 
tennial meeting in Faneuil Hall the men 
of a hundred years ago who threw the tea 
overboard, and led the American Revolution 
to the cry, “Taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny.” They justly praised Sam 
ADAMS, and we allcry Amen. We iuvite the 
attention of the distinguished gentlemen to 
Sam ADAMS AM ADAMS in the 
person of Miss Assy H. SmitH, of Glasten- 
bury, Connecticut. Miss Smitn and her sis- 
ter own a farm in that town. They are hon- 
est, industrious, useful citizens, but they 
have been oppressed exactly as Sam ADAMS 
was. King GrorGE and his ministers and 
his redcoats have also re-appeared in Glas- 
tenbury in the form of the town-meeting 
and the town-constable. Miss Smiru, like 
Sam Apams, has protested. She has ap- 
peared before the town-meeting, and stated 
that the owners of part of the property in 
the town tax the owners of the other part 
without consulting them, and enforce their 
will. It is not ‘ied, she said, that she 
and her sister manage their property as well 
as their heighbors so far as the laws permit. 
Is it more just or right, she asks, to take a 
woman’s property without her consent than 
a@ man’s without his consent? Taxation 
without representation is tyranny, exclaims 
Miss SmirH. SaM ADAMSsays Amen. What 
do the eloquent Mr. WintHRoP and Mr. 
QUINCY say ? 

King GEeorGE is as contemptuous at Glas- 
tenbury as he used to be at Windsor and at 
St. James’s. On the Ist of January he sent 
General GaGE, in the form of the collector, 
to sell Miss SmITH’s property to pay the 
taxes which had been laid upon it without 
any voice having been allowed to her. She 
asked that he would begin by selling the 
part of the farm that was farthest from the 
house. General GaGE replied that he must 
first take personal property, according to 
law. He therefore took seven of the eight 
Alderney cows belonging to Miss Smiru and 
ber sister. They pleaded hard for a respite 
until they could petition to be allowed to 
own their land as the men owned theirs. 
Nor was a delay unprecedented, for the 
town had waited for its taxes from a fac- 
tory company for several years. There was 
no risk in waiting, but the collector would 
not listen. “There are $2000 due the town 
for taxes,” said Miss Smrru, “from voters, 
who are released by paying twelve per cent. 
interest. Give us the same indulgence.” 
But the collector answered by taking seven 
Alderney cows, and on the eighth day after- 
ward the best four of them were sold below 
their value to pay the tax and expenses. 
Miss SmirH ends her letter, in which these 
facts are stated, by saying, “As the town 





now manages our property, we must soon be 
forced to the poor-house, and non are het- 
ter acquainted with its inmates.” 

This story has excited much attention in 
New England. The Boston Advertiser re- 
minds the authorities of Glastenbury that 
their conduct will be carefully watched. 
The Providence Journal advises every paper 
that comments upon the subject to send a 
marked copy to the officers of the town. 
And the Springfield Republican says that such 
@ protest is worth a great many conventions 
and documents. The common reply will be, 
Let the foolish women pay their taxes, and 
then they can milk their cows in peace. Dr. 
SaM JOHNSON said the same thing to Sam 
ADaMs, in a little pamphlet called Taxation 
no Tyranny. But Sam ADaMs was not con- 
verted, and the colonies were not convert- 
ed, and Mr. WintHRop and Mr. Qurncy and 
all the rest of us applaud them for resist- 
ing the collector, and undertaking a long 
and doubtful and wasting war rather than 
submit to pay taxes upon their property 
which they had had no voice in levying. 
But if Sam Apams and GrorGr WasHING- 
TON would not submit to this kind of taxa- 
tion a hundred years ago, why should Miss 
ABBY SMITH and her sister submit now? 
If it was tyranny then, is it less tyranny now? 
If the Misses SMITH are competent to own 
property in fee, and to manage it at their 
pleasure, can they be logically considered 
incompetent to express an opinion upon the 
taxes which may be laid upon it? Does tax- 
ation without representation cease to be tyr- 
anny, and become justice, when the taxed 
property-owner is a woman? This is the 
question to which a good-natured langh at 
Miss ANTHONY does not seem to be an en- 
tirely satisfactory answer. 





TAX EXEMPTION. 


Tue interest arising from the question of 
leasing the Old South Church in Boston for 
a post-office is likely to lead to some valna- 
ble results. Mr. Josian PHILLirs QuINCY 
has just published a short and crisp pam- 
phlet called Tax Exemption no Excuse for Spo- 
liation, in which he maintains that no exist- 
ing religious, educational, or benevolent cor- 
poration shall be allowed, in selling exempt- 
ed property, to appropriate its increased val- 
ue for secular or non-charitable purposes, un- 
less it has paid the principal and interest 
of all remitted taxes. This would reason- 
ably protect the public, and injure no exist- 
ing right. Of course the taxes which are 
remitted to a religious society are paid by 
the rest of the community. The consider- 
ation is that the exempted property is de- 
voted to religious uses, which are presump- 
tively public benefits. But meanwhile the 
value of the property increases. If it be a 
church building, the land becomes very val- 
uable, Still it is not taxed, because of the 
presumed public advantage of religious in- 
struction. But when the church lot, worth 
six or eight thousand dollars a century ago, 
has become worth one or two hundred thou- 
sand, and the society propose to sell for that 
sum the property upon which at a value 
of six thousand the tax was remitted, and 
the property is no longer to be devoted to 
religious uses, what should the communi- 
ty dof 

Mr. Quincy thinks the answer is very 
evident, and we agree with him. The tax 
was remitted because the property was to 
be used in perpetuity for a certain purpose, 
and the pecuniary benefits of that remission 
can not be diverted under any pretense to 
another purpose. The community has grant- 
ed to the society the original value of the 
land for a specific use. If the society wish 
to enjoy an increased value for another use, 
let it pay the back tax bills. This plain and 
admirable principle Mr. Quincy applies to 
the Old South Church. When, after the dis- 
astrous fire of 1872, the government decided 
that the church was the only temporary 
place for the Post-office, it was granted, and 
our author thinks properly, upon the ground 
of public necessity. But why, then, was 
there so vehement and indignant a protest ? 
Because the further design of the society 
was evident, which was to sell the prope~ty 
for secular purposes at its present value of 
perhaps half a million of dollars. In other 
words, as Mr. QuINCY says, the Legislature 
is asked to lay a tax of some half million 
of dollars upon the people for the benefit of 
an ecclesiastical corporation from whose re- 
ligious views an immense majority of them 
dissent. The taxes that have been remitted 
are a generous equivalent for the original 
value of the lot given to the society by Mrs. 
Norton. If the lot is now to be diverted 
to business purposes, let the community, 
which in the form of remitted taxes has 
fully paid for it, receive the benefit. We 
trust that the good sense of this plea will 
persuade the Legislature of Massachusetts 
to refuse leave for the sale except upon the 
obviously fair conditions mentioned by Mr. 


QUINCY. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
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Tie leading event of the week In Congress was the 
appointment of the Hon. Morrison R. Waite, of Ohio, 
as Chief Justice. He was nominated January 19, a 
confirmed by a unanimous vote two days afterward. 
—An = bill ‘Seesoggy Se transportation was in- 
troduced into the House, January 20, by Mr.:Crary, 
from the Committee on Railroads and Canals, It pro- 
vides for the regulation of passenger and trele ht. 
charges on railroads, through a commission of aise 
members, to be appointed by the President with the 
Senate’s val, to hold office for two, four, and six 

a pensation of $4000 and travol ing ex- 
—— The bill was recommitted. Inthe Senate, 


nq 

legislation is necessary to prevent the illegal use of 
our on commercial versels.—An effort was made 
in the House, January 19, to authorize the frar xing of 
ublic documents by members of Congress until July 

, but it was defeated by a vote of 71 to #63. The Poat- 
master-General, in answer to a resolution of the Sen- 
an annual saving of $2,250,000 by the 


nently re- 
ported an amended bill, which was placed on’ the 
calendar.—A new rule was sdopted by the Hou 
January 20, requiring that all motions to euaperd 
the rules before they can be entertained must be 
seconded by @ majority, in the same way as the 
previous een The credentials of “¥ t Thur- 
man, of 


On the same day Mr, Morto 
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mmittee, a was passed by ouse, Janvary 21, 
requesting the President to extend an invitation to the 
governments of other nations to pate in the Ex. 
petiee of 1876,—Senator Conkling introduced a biil, 
January 2%, previies for the establishment of an in- 
ternational commission a down ocean courses for 
steam-vessels, and to otherwise secure increased safety 
for sea travel.—A bill was passed by the Senate, Janu- 
ary 23, to the bonds of the Lonisville and Portland 
Canal.—The Salary-repeal Bill was signed by the Presi- 
dent January 21. - 
Several im t bills were introduced into the 
New York 8 Legislature during the week, but no 
conclusions were reached. Of these one was by Mr. 
Alvord in the Assembly, forbidding the sale or pur- 
chase of gold er gold certificates unless actnally in 
panes of the seller ; another, by the same member, 
orbidding the certification of bank checks unless the 
money is in bank to cover the amounts; one by As- 
semblyman Leake, virtually ating Comptroller 
Green and Corporation Counsel Smith out of office on 
the 1st of July next; and one by Senator Gross, per- 
mitting of verdicts by a majority of the jury in civil 
actions.—The Judiciary Committee of the ate re- 
ported mney 3 be the bill allowing twelve per cent. 
as the rate of interest in the city of New York, and 
bill was .—The constitntional amendments 
were in both Houses, and in the Senate all 
but one were passed to a third peany 
The names of William M. Tweed, James H. lnger- 
soll, and Henry W. Genet were stricken from the roll 
by the Supreme Court Janu 


2. 
James H. Sullivan Aareentest) was clected, Janu- 
r ‘ 


votes, inst 2285 for Crary (Tammany), and 1752 for 
Allen ublican 

The celebrated Twins, Chang and Eng, died 
suddenly at their residence, Mount Airy, North Caro- 
lina, on the 17th inst. sixty-two years. 

The coal miners’ strike in Pennsylvania has ended 
in an ment to resume work immediately at the 
prices of 1873, 

The corner-stone of the new Tribune building in 
this city was laid, January 24, by Mise Ida Greeley. 

-President Baez, late of San Domingo, arrived at 
bem city January 22, His family did not accompany 
im. 


The ship Panther, Captain J. W. Balch, was lost re- 
cently on the California coast, with all on board. 
The new Governor of Dakota, John L. Peanington, 
bes reached Yankton, and assumed the duties of hia 
ce, 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur cable announces the sad news of the death of 
Madame Parepa-Rosa, at her residence in London, on 
the night of January 22. She was born in Edinburgh, 
in the year 1889, and made her first appearance in 
America at Irving Hal), in this city, September 11, 1865. 

Augustus Heinrich Hoffmann, the German poet, died 
January 21, in his seventy-fifth year. 

he marriage of the Duke of Edinbu and the 
Grand Duchess Marie-Alexandrovna was celebrated in 
St. Petersburg, January 23, with great o_ 

A ding to a stat t in the ondon ‘mes, 
Prince Bismarck holds the French government ac- 
o— for the violence of the ultramontane press 

France. 


, Persons goaten Letwoen, Frenne and Italy are no 
longer requ’ provide t rte, 
The British Parliament has been dissolved by royal 
decree. Mr. Gladstone in an address to his constiiu- 
enta, asking for re-election, announces the fact, and 
gives as a reason for the measure that since the defeat 
of the government upon the Irish higher education 
question by the concurrent efforts of the leaders of the 
opposition and the Catholic preiacy in Ireland, the 
overnment has not been i. of sufficient au- 
ority to carry out great legislative measures, The 
new Parliament will meet March 5. 

Mr. George H. Whalley, member of Parliament, has 
been adjudged guilty of contempt of court, in writing 
to the press defending the yy witness, Jean Luie, 
in the Tichborne case. He was sentenced to pay 4 
fine of £250, and be imprisoned till the amount is paid. 

The nomination of candidates for the jon 
Parliament took place Jan 22 in Ontario and 
Quebec. Thirty-five ministerislista, five opposition, 
and one independent were nominated ation. 
Among those wneppone were Hon. Alexander Mac- 
aa Premier, Hon. R. J. Cartwright, Finance 


In in the Carlists claim that Santander and Por- 
ite have surrendered unconditionally to their 
forces, with 1200 Remington and 400 Minie rifles and 
two cannon.—Admiral Topete has retuned to Madrid 
and resumed his daties as Minister of 

The Cuban insurgenis are reported to have defeated 
the Spanish troops nader General Portilla. 

There are fears of another revolution in end 
her Majesty's ship Woodlark has been sent te 
—— — ee 5 ae od 

n the French Assembly, January 21, Left sc 
mitted an interpellation of the tt regarding 
its treatment of the press, gat after a violent dehate, 
was tabled by 100 majority.— Assembly has a) 
pointed a committee to liquidate the civil fist of ¢ 
late Emperor Napoleon, 























DRILLING MONKS. 


er times, when the wealthy monasteries 

| World, especially those of Italy, some- 
une the object of the rapacity of im- 
and feudal chieftains, the 
vere not unfrequently called upon to de- 
ir property and the sanctity of their 
carnal weapons, and in this kind 


] iwless 
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to fit themselves for the emergency, sometimes 
called in the aid of a drill-sergeant to instruct 
them in the more skillful handling of arms. 
Our illustration represents such an exercise in 
the wide corridor of a Spanish monastery. It 
is a curious spectacle. ‘Ihe old drill-sergeant 
must be very pious if he can suppress profane 
thoughts as his experienced eye runs down the 
awkward squad of monks, standing against the 


used two or three centuries ago, such as are 
now found only in collections of ancient arms. 
Our own old-fashioned ‘‘ training days,” when 
our ‘‘embattled farmers” appeared upon the 
tented field armed with hoe-handles, Queen 
Anner’s arms, and corn-stalks, hardly presented 
a more motley and grotesque sight. But the 
records of the times show that the monks could 
fight desperately and bravely when attacked. 
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warfare often proved themselves to 
liers. ‘Their massive structures 
idmirably adapted to defense 


of ill-armed and partially 


vas employed to break 
the Inquisition in Spain 
} » arms in defense 

; and the better 


wall in order to keep in line. They do not ap- 
pear to take much interest in the drill, and the 
old man with the ancient arquebuse, twice as 
long as himself, looks positively discouraged, as 
well he might. Scarcely two of them are armed 
alike. The monastery armory has been ran- 
sacked for weapons, and in the heap thrown 
into the foreground of the picture we see speci- 
mens of the huge guns, pistols, and cutlasses 
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ORIGIN OF PLAYS. 


Tue first comedy was acted at Athens, on a 
scaffold, by Suffarian and Dolan, 562 years be- 
fore Christ. Those of Terence were first per- 
formed 154 years before Christ. The first in 
England was in the year 1551. Tragedy was 
first acted at Athens on a wagon, 535 years be- 
fore Christ, by Thespis, a native of Icaria, a 


town of Attica, in Greece, in whose time a trag- 
edy was carried on by a set of musicians and 
dancers, who, as they danced, sung hymns to 
the praise of Bacchus; and that the musicians 
might have time to rest, and that the people 
should have some new diversion, introduced an 
actor, who between every two songs repeated 
some discourse on a tragical subject. This act- 
or’s discourse was called the episode. ‘Thespis 
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also furnished satyrs with actors, and Horace 
says he brought forth his satyrs in an uncovered 
chariot, where they rehearsed their poems, their 
faces being daubed with dregs of wine, or, ac- 
cording to Luidas, painted with ceruse and ver- 
milion, to represent a red and high-colored vis- 
age. schylus introduced two actors, and 
Sophocles added a third, which brought trag- 
edy into its full perfection. 
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CHIEF JUSTICE WAITE. 


Tur Hon. Morrison R. Waite, 
who has been appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and confirmed by the Senate, 
as the successor of the late Hon. S. 
P. Cuase in the position of Chief 
Justice of the United States, was 
born at Lyme, Connecticut, Novem- 
ber 29,1816. His father, Henry 
M. Waite, was one of the judges 
of the Supreme Court of Errors of 
the State, and afterward Chief Jus- 
tice. ‘The son graduated at Yale 
College in 1837, and, after studying 
law one year in his father’s office, 
removed to Maumee City, Lucas 
County, Ohio, in 1838, and in the 
following year was admitted to the 
bar in that State. He continued 
to practice law in Maumee City till 

1850, when he removed to ‘Toledo, 
where he now resides, and devoted 
himself closely to his profession. 

His practice became large and 
lucrative, and it suffered but two in- 
terruptions, once, in 1849-50, when 
he was a member of the Ohio House 
of Representatives for one term, and 
again in 1872, when he was called 
to act as a counsel for the govern- 
ment in the Geneva Arbitration. 
In 1862 Mr. Warre was the *‘ boit- 
ing” Republican candidate for Con- 
gress against James M. AsHLey, 
but was defeated by a small plu- 
rality. During the war he was 
foremost among the citizens of ‘To- 
ledo in supporting the government, 
and he was always in full accord 
with the patriotic sentiment of the 
North. He was not willing to be 
brought forward again as a candi- 
date for office; but had the Repub- 
licans carried the last State elec- 
tion, with a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature, there is no 
doubt that his name would have 
been presented as a candidate for 
the United States Senate, to suc- 
ceed Senator THURMAN. 

At the time of his nomination to 
the position of Chief Justice Mr. 
Waite was President of the Con- 
vention called to revise the Consti- 
tution of Ohio, to which post he was 
chosen by the unanimous vote of 
both parties. He has for many 

ears stood at the head of the bar 
in his adopted State, and has twice 
declined a seat on the bench of the 
Supreme Court. 
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SECRET SOCIETIES AT YALE. 


Tue secret society system of Yale 
College is a peculiar characteristic 
of that institution, and is so prom- 
inent a feature there that it is quite 
as much talked about as the college 
curriculum itself. Whether this 
be an advantage or the reverse is a 
question which may of course be 
argued either way. The. society 
system at Yale is different from that 
which prevails at any other institu- 
tion of learning in this feature, that 
there are no societies—except-in the 
scientific school—which ran through 
the entire course, but the societies 
change with each succeeding year. 
After Freshman year the members 
of the next year’s society are elect- 
ed by the class above, and as the 
number is necessarily limited, a so- 
ciety election is one of the coveted 
honors. Every college in the land 
has its secret societies—even Har- 
vard can not deprive them of an ex- 
istence within its halls. But at all 
the other colleges and universities 
except Yale the Freshmen are elect- 
ed soon after entering, and remain 
active members of the organization 
during the entire four years. 

Beginning, then, with the socie- 
ties of Freshmen year, we find three 
such societies now in existence at 
Yale. As with the organizations 
in the two succeeding classes, these 
societies are known and designated 
by letters of the Greek alphabet, 
the letter* selected being the initial 
letters of the secret motto of the 
society. They are known as Delta 
Kappa (4. K.), founded in 1845; 
Kappa Sigma Epsilon, or *‘ Sigma 
Eps” (K. ». E.), founded in 1840; 
and Gamma Nu (1. N.), a sort of 
half-and-half secret society, founded 
in 1855. A fourth society, Sigma 
Delta (=. A.), founded in 1849, ex- 
pired in 1860. A Freshman on en- 
tering college has an opportunity to 
join either one of these three socie- 
ties, and if he has friends in an up- 
per class, is pretty sure to join which- 
ever one they may recornmend. 
The rivalry between the societies is 
solely one of numbers, and many in- 
teresting and humorous stories of 
the influences used to induce a 
would-be Freshman to join one or 
the other of the two first-named 
might be repeated ad libitum. Zeal- 
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SECRET SOCIETIES AT YALE COLLEGE.—{From a Drawine By Miss Auice Don evy.] 
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ous Sophomores have paid hotel bills, driven in 
hired car iages ell around the city, carried car- 
net-bags, and furnished with an unlimited sup- 
ply of cigars, wine, and suppers, Freshmen whom 
hey wished to secure for their organization, only 
to be mortified in the end by the discovery that 
the Freshman was already pledged to the rival 
organization, or was a smooth-faced graduate of 
many years’ standing. ‘The society meetings in 
this year are held on Saturday nights, breaking 
up at midnight, and the exercises are of a liter- 
ary character, sometimes varied by a dramatic 
entertainment. Despite the popular belief to the 
contrary, not a drop of wine is allowed within 
anv society hall in college, and this rule, we have 
been informed on good authority, is. seldom if 
ever violated. ** Sigma Eps” has one chapter or 
branch at Dartmouth College; Delta Kappa has 
one at Amherst as well as one at Dartmouth ; 
Gamma Nu has no chapters, and is a weak soci- 
ety at the best. All told, the first-named socie- 
ty has had about 1600 members, the second about 
1900, and the third 400. An allusion to these 


societies would not be complete without a refer- 
ence to their initiations, which are known of and 
cited throughout the country as illustrations of 
Pandemonium broken loose. Until 1869 they 
were very rough in charac’er, and often resulted 
in serious injury to some of their victims; but 


since then a professor has been present during 
che sports, to interfere in cage they are carried 


too far, Tossing ina blanket, rolling in a wheel, 
stowing away in a coffin, sitting suddenly in a 
tub of ice, or put under a guillotine, where the 


knife is arrested within a few inches of the vic- 
tim’s nose, and members yelling, blowing horns, 
burning phosphorus, and masked as skeletons 


and demons—these are what a candidate has to 
pass through before being invested with the dig- 
nity of membership. 

‘The Sophomore societies are now mere step- 
ping-stones to a Junior organization, and are al- 


most entirely of a social character, They are at 
present two in number—Delta Beta Chi (4. B. 
X.), and Phi Theta Psi (®. 0, ¥.)—and have 
each from thirty to thirty-five members. In a 
class of ordinary size this leaves about half the 
members out in the cold. The first Sophomore 

ciety was established in 1838, and was known 
as Kappa Sigma ‘Theta, and flourished until 


1858. Alpha Sigma Phi was established in 
1846, and was broken up in 1864 by the faculty, 
and from its ashes sprang the two organizations 
already mentioned. All the college societies 
have rooms of their own, guarded by ponderous 
iron doors, and furnished, so report says, elab- 
orately and elegantly. They are in Sophomore 


vear more like jolly, free-and-easy clubs than 
any thing else, having of course their grips and 
pass-words, but beyond an occasional dramatic 


entertainment the literary feature of the Fresh- 
men societies has disappeared, 

In Junior year there are three societies, two 
of which own handsome buildings of their own, 


illustrations of which accompany this article. 
Alpha Delta Phi, founded in 1832 at Hamil- 
ton College, is the weak member of the triad, 


its chapter at Yale, which was established in 
1836, ranking the lowest in the college estima- 
tion, It has twenty-two chapters in the differ- 
ent colleges throughout the Union, and number- 
ed 3650 members all told when its last catalogue 
was issued. Among its prominent members may 


be cited D. G. Mitcnect (‘Ik Marvel’), W. 
L. Kinescey (editor of the New Englander), 
General Dick Tayrtor, President D. C. Gu- 
nan (of the California University), G. W. Saat- 
Ley, Governor Drenntson (of Ohio), and Sena- 
tor Pucu, Horace Maynarp, Dr. Storrs, J. 
Rk. Lower, Rev. E. E. Hate, Manton Mar- 


pie, and others, while the late Chief Justice 
Cuase, Rev. H. W. Beecner, and Cassius 
M, Cray are among its honorary members. 


‘This society has no hall of its own at Yale. 
The society of Psi Upsilon is one of the best- 


known.of college societies; it was founded at 
Union College in 1833, and established a chap- 
ter at Yale in 1838; has now fifteen chapters, 

1 a roll of membership with about 3500 names. 


Among its members are Senator Ferry, Dwicut 
Foster, ANpreEw D. Wuitr, Cnauncey M. 
Derew, F. W. Sewanp, Gatusua A. Grow, 
Amos F, AkerMay, and a host of other equally 
well-known names. It owns a beautiful hall on 


High Street, with a front of twenty-six feet and 
a depth of sixty-six feet. The material is red 
pressed brick, inlaid with ornamental work in 
black, and it has a Mansard-roof. Inside is a 
fine theatre or exhibition-hall and several other 


rooms. ‘The cost of the property was about 
$15,000. 

The other Junior society is that of Delta Kap- 
pa Epsilon, founded at Yale in 1844, It has 
now ne less than thirty-eight chapters and near- 
ly 5000 members. Among them are CHARLTON 
F, Lewis, Major-General Swayne, Professor 


‘Norturop, J. H. Drummonp, General F. A. 


Wacker, J. Q. Apams, Jun. ; and among its 
honorary members General Burnsipg, Scuour- 
Ler Cotrax, Bayarp Tay tor, and others. 
Its hall is on York Street, and was built in 1861 
of red brick, and has a front of twenty-four feet 
six inches, with a depth of forty-five feet, and 
the property is valued now at about $10,000. 
Last, though by no means least, come the Sen- 
ior societies, two in number, whose mysteries are 
leep, dark, unfathomable,” and an election to 
her of which is one of, the coveted college hon- 
Skull and Bones, and Scroll and Key are 
e euphonious names by which these two organ- 
izations are known to the college world. Of the 
two the first-named is also first in position and 
in honor. Not much is known about its origin, 
except that it is supposed to have been founded 
in 1833. It takes each year fifteen new mem- 
bers, who are claimed to be the most prominent 
in their respective class either as scholars, litera- 
ry men, or social companions. Its hall is on 
High Street near Chapel, aud is a grim-looking, 
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windowless, tomb-like structure, built of brown 
sandstone, and with a front of thirty-five and a 
depth of forty-four feet. It stands in a lot forty 
by seventy, and the value of the property is esti- 
mated at $30,000, 

Scroll and Key was founded in 1841, and it 
also takes fifteen new members every year. Its 
hall is undoubtedly the handsomest college soci- 
ety structure in the United States, and it stands 
on the corner of College and Wall streets, It 
has a front of thirty-six feet, with a depth of fif- 
ty-five feet, in a lot forty-eight by ninety-two, 
and the light yellow Cleveland stone is the chief 
material of which it is composed. This is set 
off by chin layers of dark blue marble, while four 
pillars of Aberdeen granite with marble cappings 
sustain the three projecting arches in front. The 
value of the entire property can not be less than 
$50,000. 

Among the prominent members of the Skull 
and Bones Society are found the names of W. 
M. Evarts, Colonel H. C. Demine, General 
W. H. Rossexx, Professor THacuer, Professor 
Sr_umMman, Professor Horrin, Rev. Dr. THomp- 
son, Senator Ferry, D. G. Mircnectz, H. B. 
Harrison, ANDREW D. Wuirt, C. M. Derew, 
E. R. Siti, General Croxton, and others, 
Among the notable members of Scroll and Key 
are General Runyon, 8. F. Morse, General 
Swayne, Professor Eaton, and W. R. Bacon. 

So far we have sketched the history of the so- 
cieties of the academic department. ‘Two more 
remain, Phi Beta Kappa, which is represented 
in every college, and has for its members the 
leading scholars in every class, and Chi Delta 
Theta, a revived society, which formerly com- 
prised the leading literary men, and now is con, 
fined to the five editors of the Yale Literary 
Magazine. The Sheffield Scientific School has 
also several secret societies, but the school itself 
is too young for them to have any history. 

In leaving the subject of secret societies of 
Yale, much of course remains unsaid as not being 
pertinent to the limits of a newspaper article, 
College politics are kept alive in all their intrica- 











cies by the societies, which represent in that re- 
spect the parties of the outside world. Friend- 
ships are formed in them which last through life, 
and the old graduate finds an old familiar spot 
in his society hall when he returns to his alma 
mater and meets none but strange faces and new 
buildings about him. The secret societies form 
the college life, and their existence is apparently 
assured. They 
‘Mask their business from the common eye ;” 


but even if their doings were open to public in- 
spection, but little would be revealed not already 
known or surmised. And as to their existence, 
they believe in 
“Giving it an understanding, but no tongue.” 
¢ 





PERSONAL. 


A pEesceNDAnT of one of the rectors of Christ 
Church, Boston, who participated in the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of that church, 
held a short time since, sends us the following: 

“In the number of Harper's Weekly for January % 

there is a mistake in the account of the anniversary 
of Christ Church, Boston. The Rev. Dr. Mater (not 
Matrnew) Byes, who was third rector there, and who 
preached the fiftieth anniversary sermon, did not leave 
the city with General Gace. After Easter, 1 h 
went to Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and ed 
there previous to his removal to the provinces, It 
was General Howe who directed the embarkation of 
the troops when my | evacuated the city. The rev- 
erend doctor, being loyal to his country, was not of 
necessity a Tory any more than all men who were loy- 
al to our government during the late civil war were of 
necessity Republicans, The reverend doctor was only 
desirous of continuing his pastoral duties without de- 
claring any positive political sentiments. Such was 
the case with his father, who, although he gave up his 
church in Hollis Street, Boston, yet was —— by 
General Wasutneton to remain in the city, where he 
died at an advanced age.” 


—CHARLES ASTOR BRISTED was one of those 
men, so rare in this country, who, possessing 
wealth and social position, was at the same time 
an exceptionally fine scholar, a good writer, a 
hard student, rather odd in manners, but of ge- 
nial disposition and very entertaining. The fol- 
lowing, his last letter, is extremely character- 

stic: 

“T am still alive. For twelve days I have suffered 
such agonies as can not descri or imagined. 
Monday, the 12th, I was easier. I took the sacrament, 
and hoped to die quietly, but I am reserved for more 
suffering. My famil and friends have shown me the 
greatest kindness. I think it ought to be made 
to kill such invalids as myself. this as a Ch 
tian. CHARLES Bristep. 

“P.S.—My servants have been like angels to me. 
Were I to live, I should write a palinode on the Irish.” 

—Dr. EsMarca, & surgeon who has attained 
eminence in Germany, has invented a process 
whereby amputation of the limbs may per- 
formed bloodlessly by applying elastic bandages 
to the limbs above the point of operating. e 
method has been successfully tried in England. 

—Miss BRADDON has opened negotiations with 
the Boston Literary Bureau to deliver a series 
of readings from her works some time during 
the present year. 

—When the Hon. Bensamin R. Curtis was 
nominated as Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, he declined it on the 
ground of inadequate compensation, the salary 
being only $6000, which was too small a sum 
for the comfortable maintenance of a family ac- 
customed to live generously, as his had been 
accustomed to live on his large professional in- 
come. It was a r. WEBSTER and 
other friends that eve ‘ort should be made 
to raise it to $10,000. Hethen accepted. Short- 
ly after the salary was raised to , and he 
remained six years on the bench. His private 
fortune having at this time been a ry by 
unfortunate investment, he resigned, and _— 
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understood that his professional in 
first year after his resumption of practice was 
over $50,000. 

—General Farnsworts, for many years a 
prominent member of Congress "from Illinois, 
was in Washington a few days since, and in 
conversation expressed the opinion that the 
“granges” and ‘Patrons of Husbandry’? had 





assumed the form of yo organizations, and 

had already seriously disturbed party lines. 
They have no fixed principles, save a general 
one of making the agricultural interest the 
principal interest to be advanced. 

—Mr. Brieut has written a letter to a young 
theological student on public speaking. He is 
for extemporaneous speaking when a man knows 
his subject, and has a good hold of it; but fora 
mi eps who has to deliver a sermon a week 

the same ple, a written sermon, he says, 
is almost in a. Of his own speeches 
Mr. Brieut writes out the most important and 
highly worked , and gets them ye heart. 
The rest he fills in as he goes along. He has a 
small slip of Woy 57 with notes on it, and 
often is noticed in the House of Commons con- 
ning over his notes, and rehearsing passages 
with his eye on the ceiling. Mr. GLADSTONE 
uses notes only for facts and the order of his 

ints, and trusts exclusive:y to the moment 
‘or his words. Lord PALMERSTON always spoke 
extemporaneously, and scarcely ever referred 
to a paper. Mr. DIsRAELI only uses notes for 
dates and figures. He prepares his speeches 
with great care, grouping his points artistically, 
and polishing up his epigrams. Lord Gran- 
VILLE and Earl Russe. both speak off-hand. 

—In his last number of “ Anecdotes of Public 
Men,” published in the Washington Chronicle, 
Colonel Forney writes pleasantly of the social 
ways of our Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States: ‘‘ These judges,"’ he says, “‘ with 
all their gravity, are rather jovial. They have 
exceptional social advantages. They are asked 
every where, and they go every where that is 
proper. A sort of divinity hedges them round 
about. They are first at every state occasion, 
or nearly first. They are welcome figure-heads 
at great w They dominate great din- 
ners. They decorate receptions and balls. A 
justice or a Chief Justice at a ome! in Washing- 
ton is like a prince at a drawing-room in Lon- 
don, ora cardinal in Rome, They flutter in and 
out of the Senate with a sage solemn air of 
possession. I think it is in evidence that they 
often condescend to sherry and Cham e, and 
I fear that Grier and NELson exceptionally de- 
scended to old rye whisky. The whole nine 
affect the drama. JOHN MARSHALL undoubted- 
ly shed tears over Fanny KeMBLe, just as the 
eminent Pennsylvania Chief Justice, Joun Ban- 
NISTER GIBSON, ido old JosErH JEFFERSON. 
Davis of Illinois and Swayne of Ohio, MILLER 
of Iowa and CiirForD of Maine, do not deny 
their weakness fora r) or ballet, and 
Josep Srory, like Cates CusHIne, enjoyed a 
good novel, and wrote some very fair poetry 
when he was a young man.”’ 

—The Grand Duke ALExis has gone into au- 
thorship. The advance sheets of his account of 
his voyare around the world have been shown 
to a few literary men, one of whom says: ‘‘ The 
book is intensely interesting. The Grand Duke’s 
reception in New York almost stupetied him. 
Up to the last moment he had not thought that 
so brilliant an ovation would be tendered in re- 
publican America to the son ofa monarch. He 
—_ = — when he a ar York, 
and durin progress up Broadway frequently 
felt like fainting. But every body was so kind 
to him that he tried to look pl , as he was in 
his heart of hearts. Broadway, he says, in his 
opinion is the finest thoroug! in the worl 
because every thing there, houses, shops, an 
the people, look not monotonous, but gay, live- 
ly, and bright. What amused him perhaps more 

n any thing else was that the bands, upon 
catching sight of him, struck up, not the Russian 
anthem, but the so-called Dirge of St. C 
which was played in Russia only at the funerals 
of a member of the imperial family! The cheers 
of the le were more deafening than any he 
heard in Europe, from which he ay oes 4 con- 
cludes that lung diseases can not be very preva- 
lent in the New World. As to the soldiery, the 
variety of uniforms struck him as extremely 
odd. He says he saw, efully side by side, 
helmeted Prussians and ‘kepied’ Frenchmen, 
red-coated Englishmen and Irish troops bearing 
the banner of the Green Isle.” 

—Mr. VerRNoN Harcourt, well known as 
“ Historicus,’’ of the London Times, and recent- 
ly made Sir W1LL1AM VERNON Harcourt on his 
advancement to the Solicitor-Generalship of 
England, went over to Oxford on New-Year’s 
Day and made a speech to a wonderful bs omer 
tion called ‘‘ The Druids,” in which he delivered 
avery entertaining apology for the British squire. 
People seem to think,” he said, “he is a sort 
of ogre in top-boots, who roasts a peasant in the 
morning and stews a baby for supper. He is 
— of the kind. I have lived among them 
all my life, and I know them well. They area 
very good sort of fellows, very much like other 
Duytithenen, They are hospitable to their neigh- 
bors and kind to the poor. They have their 
weaknesses and their singularities, like the rest 
of us. I am afraid they prefer foxes to radicals; 
that is an error of judgment. I fear they would 
rather preserve rabbits than Non-conformists; 
that is a mistake too, for Non-conformists do 
not devour crops or ruin farmers. I am not 
quite sure that some of them would not rather 
see a ‘ fast thing’ with Lord MaccLesFiE.p than 
listen to the speeches of the members for the 
city of Oxford; that is a piece of bad taste, 
but then you can not expect every body to be as 
enlightened as if they were Druids.” 

—There are Englishmen who wish to take 
their sporting comfortably. Sir Gzorcr Foro, 
for instance, who has but recently breathed the 
air of the republic, was in Memphis, Tennessee, 
the other day, having in his co six servants, 
four horses, twenty-one dogs, and about six thou- 
sand pounds of baggage. hat Sir Gzores is in 

ursuit of is pleasure, and he proposes to ferret 
t out in Florida with rod and gun. He is a bach- 
elor with $250,000 a year income, and on that 
contrives to rough it. 

—Professor — his interesting lecture 
on the sun, imparted this fact for our informa- 
tion and comfort: “If an infant were born hav- 
ing an arm of the pa of 92,000,000 miles, so as 
to reach the sun, and if in the cradle he were to 
stretch out his arm and touch the sun, that in- 
fant might grow to the threescore years and ten 
allotted to man, but he never would be conscious 
of the fact that the tip of his finger was burned ; 
he would have to live one hundred and thirty-five 

ears before that would be experienced.” We 

now a boy of fifty who would like to go on with 
the other eighty-five years, just to see whether 
the finger would be much scorch 

—Lord Lawrence, Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, in speaking of missionaries, 





he them the follo extraordinary tribute ; 
‘T believe, notwi ing all the English peo- 
= have done to benefit India, the missionaries 

ave done more than all mcies combined ;’’ 
and Sir DonaLp M'‘Lzop, Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, alluding to the impression that 
missions have not produced results adequate to 
the efforts which have been made, says, “ There 
is no real foundation for this impression, and 
those who hold such opinions know but little 
of the reality.” 

—Mr. Junivs Perkins— Boston man—has 
achieved substantial success as a basso in Italian 
— with MAPLEson's company, of Drury Lane, 
which embraces some of the best singers of the 
day, including TreTsens, TREBELLI, and Ber- 
TINI. Mr. PERKINS, with the modesty of the 
man of Boston, veils his nationality under the 
name of Signor G1uLIo PERKIN. e company 
- oy singing a and the pro- 
vincial press is quite hearty in commenda’ 
of the sik or GIULIO PERKIN. - 

—In the Reminiscences of Holland Huse we 
find the following anecdote of Voutarrg, which 
will be new to most if not all of our readers : 
“‘ While learning the English language (which he 
did not love), finding that the word plague, with 
six letters, was monosyllabic, and ague, with only 
the last four letters o , dissyllabic, he ex- 
— a wish that the might take one- 

= ~ aa English language, and the ague the 
other 

—Of Judge Grier this “ personal”’ is related, 
of how he set aside the unjust verdict of a jury 
—— an apes man. Said he: “Enter 
the verdict, Mr. Clerk. Enter, also, ‘Set aside 
by the Court.’ I want it to be understood thut 
it takes thirteen men to steal a man’s farm iu 
this court.” 

—Beneficence continues to do its charming 
work, and is mtg | its influence among the 
opulent. Within a few days past Mr. ALaNnson 
Sumner, of Albany, has given $1000 to the Dud- 
ley Observatory at Albany for the erection of a 
building for ——— observations, the instru- 
ments for which have been furnished by the 
United States. Mr. Gzorce Hatt, of Warren, 
Rhode Island, the place of his birth, has also 
done that which entitles him to good remem- 
brance. He has given to the Baptist church of 
Providence of which he was a member $20,000; 
to the Baptist church, Warren, $2000; to the 
Baptist church in Bristol, $2000; to the Provi- 
dence Children’s Friends’ Society, $5000 ; to the 
Home for Aged Women, Providence, $2000; and 
to the Shelter for Colored Children, $2000. Also 
bequests for the purchase of two free beds in the 
Rhode Island Hospital. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE monthly weather review of the Army 
Signal-office for December gives the details of 
twelve storms, of greater or less severity, that 
have prevailed within the limits of the work 
of stations maintained by the United States and 
Canadian governments. Two of these storms 
have started from the northwestern portion of 
the Gulf of Mexico, and passed along the Atlan- 
tic coast to the eastward of Nova Scotia. Four 
have started from Western Texas, and passed 
northeastward over New England and Canada. 
Six have come from the extreme Northwest, 
and nearly eastward over the Lake on. 
Of all these storms, that which passed over Kan- 
sas on the 2d of December, and moved thence 
over Lakes Michigan and Huron, was by far the 
most severe. It was accompanied with snow 
from the Lake ion westward to California, 
with unusual cold. On the Ist of December, 
probably in connection with the storm, a hea 
sand-storm was reported at Yuma, New Mexi- 
co. There were hoisted at American ports six- 
ty-three cautionary signals, and for Canadian 
ports thirty-four storm warnings were tele- 
graphed. Of these signals seventy-three per 
cent. are known to have been an ed. From 
the newly established life-sav stations on 
the Middle Atlantic coast have n received 
such news of the saving of life and property as 
to fully justify the belief entertained concerning 
the usefulness of this branch of the service. As 
a general rule, the thermometer has every where 
ranged decidedly above its average value for 
December. The greatest excess of warmth has 
been in the Lake region. A slight deficiency in 
rain-fall in the Southwest appears from the re- 
ports, but it is stated it will Lae nag, tern felt 
seriously in the agricultural ons, inasmuch as 
there was an excess of rain-fall in November. 
The highest stages of the Mississippi are re- 
ported from Cairo, Memphis, and Vicksburg, on 
the 18th, 23d, and 30th of the month respectively. 
We miss the statement of the temperatures of 
the water at the river and ocean stations, a feat- 
ure of much interest to the fisheries of the coun- 
try, and, indeed, to many other industries besides. 
Auroral bee gre have been rare and very faint. 
The amount of fog which prevailed in Decem- 
ber was very great. In the latter part of No- 
vember vast prairie fires occurred in the far 
West, and several dust-storms, followed by a 
dry, black rain, are reported. From the recent- 
ly established station on the summit of Pike's 

'eak, Colorado, among other interesting obser- 
vations, it is reported that at the time of sunset 
there appeared to the northeast a heavy mist 
overhanging the plains, and on this mist was 
depicted, by means of the setting sun, a — 
shadow and profile of the mountain. This con- 
tinued for the space of fifteen minutes. 





Dr. CHARLES SMALLWOOD, of Montreal, died 
on the 22d of December, at the age of sixty-six. 
He was specially known as interested in mete- 
orology, and had charge for some time of the 
Montreal Observatory, during which be was in 
constant communication with the Smithsonian 
Institution in reference to this branch of science. 





Dr. GouD, the director of the new observa- 
tory in the Argentine Confederacy, continues to 
send encouraging accounts of the progress of 
the great astronomical works that he bas there 
undertaken. Having labored to determine ac- 
curately the relative brightness of all the stars 
in the southern heavens visible to the naked eye, 
he announces that a few weeks will enable him 
to begin the preparation of this work for publi- 
eation. Great care has been taken to make a 
thoro and accurate comparison of the results 
of the four assistants, and the rule has been to 
determine the brightness of all the stars down to 
the 7.3 magnitude, in order to make sure of los- 
ing none as bright as the seventh, The labor 
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the Uranometry was undertaken before the 
arrival of the large meridian instrument, and as 
soon a8 the latter was established (namely, on 
the 9th of September, 1872), the observations of 
the zones of all stars as bright as the ninth mag- 
nitude were commenced in earnest. Each night 
three zenes are observed, whose lengths average 
about one hundred minutes, the nightly observa- 
tions for the year averaging at least eight hours. 
The weather is described as having been exceed- 
ingly unfavorable for astronomica work durin 
the winter and —_ springy, er pact A - 
of 1873, when magnificent opportun 

ata . Dr. Goup states that he has ob- 
served in all during the t year about fifty 
thousand stars, and considers that somewhat 
more than of the work of observing is al- 
roa however, know how t a la- 
bor of computation still awaits Dr. GouLp and 
his assistants before his results can be put into 
that form which is most convenient for use. 
The age work undertaken by him at 
his own private expense has been prosecuted 
with all the success that could be expected with 
a broken lens. Finally, however, he concluded 
to order another object-glass for the use of the 
observatory; and this having arrived in perfect 
order, he hopes before long to be able to resume 
bis labors under better auspices. 

The Cordoba Meteorological Bureau, establish- 
ed at his urgent representation by the national 

overnment, has been o ized and brought 
fnto working condition as rapidly as was prac- 
ticable; but as the instruments were necessarily 
ordered from foreign countries, not more than 
half of them had arrived at the latest advices. 
Dr. GouLp has, however, had the gratification 
of finding two gentlemen who have each carried 
on an uninterrupted series of observations for 
some dozen years Eo in Buenos Ay 
and the other near the Patagonian frontier—an 
he has secured the co-operation of about fifteen 
correspondents. The programme issued for the 
instruction of his observers differs apparently 
but little from that of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the hours of observation being seven, two, 
and nine, local time. 





We regret to have to announce the death of 
Professor T. CHEVALLIER, late Professor of 
Mathematics and Astronomy in the University 
of Darham. 

CHEVALLIER had but recently entered upon 
his eightieth year, having been born October 19, 
1794, and had maintained a life of active useful- 
ness in astronomical science up to within a few 
months of his death. He graduated in 1817 as 
Second Wrangler at Cambridge, and established 
his reputation both as a profound mathematical 


and an él t classical scholar. It was mainly 
if not entirely th his exertions that the 
Durham Observ was founded in 1840. He 


ato: 
was the first to institute in England the reapies 
continuous observation of the solar spate, which 
has since led to such important results. A dis- 
tinguished observer in field, Mr. CARRING- 
TON, was a pupil of CHEVALLIER. 





Mr. J. F. GARDNER, er to Professor 
HayDeEn’s survey, in giving @ short sketch of 
the method adopted by determine the alti- 
tude of the various points occupied by the part 
in the Rocky Mountains, states that the experi- 
ence of the surveys of California and of the for- 
tieth parallel show that in the determination of 
the altitude of any point a mercurial barometer 
is liable to an error from 150 to 300 fee 
even when the base barometer is at the foot o 


the 
In connection with Professor Witney (chief 


successive levels of hog 1000 to 14,000 feet. 


These stations were carefally connected by lev- 
elings with a aes Recaps eotageed 2s 
permanent e ob- 
according to their ts, and = can = 

each c re- 
ferred to the base station w is nearest its 
own elevation ; the lower n Denver, 
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oe Me the base of refer- 
er ric cneeniine of 
o connected systems of trigonometric 
ave been ae over the whole area 
check pny are 80 , = 
probable error can be easily 
hoped that the system will 
en an come Bee en 
amount of refraction at great elevations. 
By these methods the altitudes of many high 
points have been determi: from which to con- 
in contours 
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Dr. Bexe is of the opinion that intelligence 
may soon be expected Dr. LIvinestons, 
t news he seems to have been only 
about y or forty miles from 8t. Salvador, 
and within two psy Ary miles of the mouth of 
the Congo. 


The eleventh report of the Zoological Society 
of Hamburg, ted to the members on the 
16th of July, Ts73, g 
their success in es 





in the from life memberships, 
a costing $90. 

ten years 
in to which 
ee 
trance fees, sales of animals, rent 


restaurant, etc., amoun 
$475,000, the runnin Ce being ,000, 
leaving a surplus of $135,000. 


The number of visitors during ten years was 


2,855,780, the average daily receipts amounting 
for the ten years to $136, and as the daily run- 
ning expenses were $93, there remained a daily 
surplus of $43. 

e society does not attempt to make a divi- 
dend among the stockholders, the surplus be- 


g 
ing applied entirely to the purchase of animals, 
the culergement of the buildings, and the gen- 





eral expenses ; and, even after this is provided 
for, there is a small balance, which is carried to 
the general account, 

During the year 1872 there were 253,820 paying 
visitors, of whom 221,165 were on days when the 
rates were reduced, and 77,261 were to the aqua- 
rium, for which a separate charge was made, the 
ave number per day being 967. There were 
also 2691 annual subscribers. 

The number of animals on exhibition em- 
braced 205 mammals, of 143 species, and 1115 
birds, of 282 species. Since its first establish- 
ment there have been exhibited 286 species of 
mammuls and 622 of birds, besides a consider- 
able number of reptiles and fishes not enumer- 
ated in the catalogue. 

There is no reason to believe that zoological 
gardens in Europe have more visiters, in pro- 
= to the population, than they would have 

n the United States ; and the statistics here pre- 
sented furnish a decided encouragement to those 
who are interested in the organization of similar 
establishments in American cities. Such places 
as Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, etc., may reasonably antici- 

te a sufficient number of visitors to warrant 
he erection of a first-class zoological garden, 
with entire assurance that the expenses will be 
fully met, even if great profits are not obtain- 
able. In such a place, however, as New York 
there can be no question as to a pecuniary profit. 
In the Zoological Garden of London the annual 
income in the way of fees from visitors, etc., 
amounts to considerably over $100,000, a sum 
sufficient to meet all the cost of sustaining and 
exhibiting this unrivaled collection of living ob- 
ts. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Amone the events of history which will be at 
once recognized as according with the fitness of 
things was a recent visit of the Jubilee Singers 
of Fisk University to the Wilberforce House, in 
the city of Hull, England. When shown the 
room in which WILBERFORCE was born, they 
sang there “John Brown's body lies moulder- 
ing in the grave.”” The feeling which thus con- 
nected two t heroes of emancipation was 
very beautiful, and the scene must have been 
very impressive. 





The “Congregational controversy,” as it is 
now called, has advanced a step farther. On the 
evening of January 21, at a meeting of the Clin- 
ton Avenue Church (Dr. Buprneton’s), the 
following resolution, after much debate, was 
adopted : 

“* Resolved, That in case a satisfactory result be not 
otherwise reached, the pastor and the Committee of 
Seven, ee | ag oe ey  Pileries and a similar 
committee of the Church of the ima, be requested 
to and submit to a meeting of the 
ed the pulpit, suitable letters missive for the 
ne i a col to advise 

correspondence 





The course taken by the pastor and Commit- 
tee of Seven in the preceding correspondence 
| ces Charch was unanimously ap- 
proved. 





The announcement that the Rev. Dr. Henry 
B. Situ has been compelled in consequence of 
ill health to resign the Professorship of System- 
atic Theology in the Union Theological Semina- 
y ie be received by scholars with t regret. 

editor of the Presbylerian y Review, Dr. 
SmitH has done much to give breadth to theo- 
logical culture in the United States. The trust- 
ees of the seminary have made him an Emeritus 
Professor, with salary. 





The relative efficiency of the two methods of 
supplying churches with pastors—that of settle- 
ment upon call of the people, and that of sp 
pointment by higher authority—is a very fair 

debate The Interior \ peo: err 
has found from the statistics of 


750 in teaching or fe my pi | 859 ye a 
ed. This would make , or four-fifths, legit- 
imately employed, and is an excellent showing. 
The falls into error when it compares 
these with the ministerial statistics of the Meth- 
odist =pegy Church. It reckons as “ ordain- 
ed mip = all oe Nena paced seen ym 
making the aggrega' appointment as 
21,234. It fails torecognize the fact that 
ethodist local preachers never contemplate 
poner but, remaining in secular business, 
to preach as they have opportunity. 
to the returns for 1873, the number 
of tra ministers (who alone are pastors) in 
the M t Episcopal Church was 10,571. 
pb 8911 were employed and 1660 unem- 
o 


Among: the surpetece of the Soy ip Sin. on 
nouncement b e Hvening Post of the sus- 
pension of L’ the famous ultramoptane 
sawemnens of Paris. ~ VaunLage _ editor, 

as been long as one rs 
of commas. her 


the 
are 
A 


mediate predecessor, Gregory XVI., who sum- 
moned Mar and Mezzorant1 from their lay 
occupations at the university or in the libraries, 
and at once promoted them from mere abati, or 
semi-detached priests, to the highest ecclesias- 
tical honors he could bestow. e Jesuit Tar- 
QUINI may, indeed, raise some pretensions to 
literary achievements. TarQutni, as the Voce 
della Veritd informs us, is the first Jesuit who 
found his way into the Sacred College since the 
times of CLEMENT XI., in the early part of the 
eighteenth century.” 

The correspondent of the Daily News reports 
that the Jesuit Cardinal Tarquint was, in the 
days of his youth, a gay young fellow. ‘One 
day he stopped in the street in order to listen to 
a Jesuit father who was preaching to several 
old women. The young man, who was then a 
clerk in a lawyer’s office, took a fancy to the 
Order of Jesus, and commenced studying. He 
learned Latin at the College of Montefiascone, 
and showed a very great liking for ancient !an- 
guages. Hestudied the Etruscan language, and 

ublished in the Official Journal of the Papal 

overnment a genealogical history of the Tar- 
Quini fumily. He was not a handsome man, 
but exceedingly elegant. He hada great passion 
for preaching ; indeed, it was this passion that 
induced him to turn priest; but all his efforts 
to become an orator failed. However, he was 
appointed to teach at the Sacred Roman Col- 
lege, and found means to push his way. He 
could not forget that he had been a clerk in a 
lawyer's office, and showed, on several occa- 
sions, that he retained some knowledge of legal 
questions. He was constantly summoned to 
draw up reports on matters of a religious and 
temporal character, The Pope, who evidently 
wished to appoint a Jesuit to the dignity of Car- 
dinal, could think of no better person than the 
active father whose name he constantly heard 
associated with valuable reports and opinions 
on matters of importance.” 





A Council of all Presbyterian Churches in the 
world has been projected, and the preparations 
for it are making At the last mee’ 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly of the 
United States a committee was appointed to 
correspond with other Presbyterian bodies in re- 
lation to the subject. A meeting was also held 
ae the Conference of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance by the Presbyterian delegates thereto, at 
which the project was most favorably received. 
The Presbyterian Ministerial Association of 
Philadelphia have also expressed their concur- 
rence. The Council will embrace the Reformed 
Churches of the continent of Europe, the Pres- 
byterian Churches of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches of America. 


- rere) to the latest me io Spek egy md 
m is making good progress in n. v- 
ile a building which had once been an elabo- 
rate cmp and afterward converted into a 
Catholic ehurch, has been sold to Presbyterians. 
In this church there is a service in 8 every 
Sunday, which attend. At Gra- 
— - in house of the pastor, 

or ALHAMA, who some Oo was impris- 
oned for reading the Bible. Up “4 the breaking 
out of the revolution Sefior AMA was re- 
leased, and has since maintained Protestant wor- 
ship in the city. 


The Presbyterian Monthly Record for January 
touches upon a subject which ought to be more 
discussed. It is the expediency of uniting weak 
churches of kindred though differing faiths 

in small towns, they are strug- 
ing for In the State of Illinois 
ere are 241 Con tional churches with 
19,598 members, and 472 Presbyterian churches 
with 36,333 members. There are 69 places in 
which there are both a Presbyterian and a Con- 
tional church; of these there are 14 in 
which neither church exceeds 60 members. In 
the State of Mich there are 180 Congrega- 
tional churches 12,370 members, and 162 
Presbyterian churches with 13,188 members, 
There are 23 places where there are churches of 
both denominations, and of these there are 12 
in which neither church has over 75 members. 
Counting Iowa, I'linois, and Michigan together, 
there are 85 towns in no one of which either 
the Congregational or the Presbyterian church 
has over 60 members. The question is very per- 
tinent, Why should not the churches in these 
towns unite? The inquiry is, perbaps, suscep- 
tible of a still wider application. 


The union of the New Connection Methodists 
and the Wesleyans of Canada is likely to be ef- 
aunts the circuits voting very generally in its 

vor. 


The London Daily Telegraph reports that to 
the American legation at St. Petersburg is due 
the credit of procuring the insertion of an ar- 
ticle in the recent treaty between Russia and 
Bokhara abolishing slavery. The fact, if it be 
as reported, is honorable to our country. 











no eupumetosans Leet es His in-.| The a , Sota in the Swiss abe og a 
vective, always ex po’ ex, tramontane its by Ol 
was at times versio One of the latest of his Battrolies have been entirely cusceeafel” The 
characteristic assaults was upon the people of | Abbé Déramey, who is at the head of the new 
the United States, whom he described as but | body of clermy, writes thus to an English corre- 
little removed from barbarism. spondent: “* When we first came into the Ber- 
—_—- — Ag ee were eight in pamper, ¢ kin = 
papers of Europe discuss with h ani- rench language. € are now sixteen, whic 
on pn tepen of nee merits pe Pope pm makes twenty-one with the addition of our dear 
cardinals. Of the political bearings of | brethren of German origin in the Bernese Jura. 





more earnest and zealous then some of the prel- 
ates in the Anglo-Saxon dioceses of both hemi- 
spheres. In the new batch, however, which the 
Pope is said to have in petio for proclamation at 
Easter, mention occurs of the name of Arch- 
bishop Manninc. It has been remarked that 
neither on this occasion nor in any of his former 
nominations of members of the Sacred Coll 

has the present ever caused his choice 

fall on any man of ry or scientific eminence, 
and his conduct is not very favorably contrasted 
with that of former popes, and even of his im- 





Every berg induces me to believe that before 
the end cannery, Me we shall be twenty-five 


or t is few enough, no 
doubt, if we com ourselves with the hun- 
dred petals of the ‘ whom we replace. 
ae be —_ that many yi wd 
were mn of mere 
eeren, aad thet a new. tion of parishes 
into pastoral arrond enabled us to 


suffice, or very nearly so, for the spiritual wants 
of the population, who, of their own accord, de- 
mand the aid of our ministry.” 


There are in Boston twenty-one Baptist 
churches, having 7579 members. 





Dr. Hamuin, the veteran missionary, who has 
spent so many years in a in a recent ad- 
dress made a very clear exhibit of the effect 
of Christian pono in Constantinople. 
When he first began his work, in 1888, there 








was nov & newspaper printed ip the native ian- 
guage in the whole region; now there are more 
than one hundred newspapers in Consiantinople 
alone. In 1888 the subject of female education 
could not be mentioned without tt Beymer 
now several thousand girls are educated in the 
schools of Constantinople, 

The observance of the week of prayer in Brook- 
yn was closed by a united celebration of the 
.ord’s Supper in the Bedford Avenue Reform- 
ed Church. The call was signed by a Presby- 
terian, a Baptist, a Methodist, and a Reformed 

tor, and by two Congregational pastors. 

he signers say, “ By this union service we mean 
to show our faith in the essential unity of a 
common life, derived from a common service, 
and to promote thereby so far as we may that 
practical fraternity which is the highest proof 
of our fellowship in the spirit of the Gospel.”’ 

The occasion was one of great interest. 





The Richmond Despatch has shown commend- 
able enterprise by ——— in a double shect 
the statistics of that city for 1873. Four columns 
are given to the religions statistics, of which the 
following is a brief summary : 











Deoomtnations, | church] _vanipe”_| terns 
Baptist (white) ....... 7 3,218 | 401 
Baptist (colored) ..... 8 8,887 1008 
Methodist (white) 10 2,249 220 
Methodist ( 2 596 100 

paeedensccece 7 1,581 147 

Presby' white).. ~ 1,380 86 
Presbyterian (colored) be ones 
rc” ere 2 268 

cone pSecoesvecces 1 589 9% 

‘at B acovccccccccce 8 4 

Sn ccanccsscoces 1 -" aade 

TOTTI s 0000500 00005hn | 8s | 6] 8 

Totals........... 6 | won | 9062 

















The total population of Richmond is 51,088. 
It would appear, therefore, that nearly one-half 
of the an are connected with some branch 
of the Christian Church. ‘ 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Aw ok) Scotch tailor to have a helpmate 
of a very peevish and querulous turn in her temper. 
“I'm gaun to dee, Andrew,” said the wife. “ Are ye?” 
replied the tailor, as coolly as if he had been trying the 
temper of his “*Areye!’ Is that the way ye 
speak when I'm tellin’ ye that I'm gaun to leave xe 
forever? Ye're no to lay my banes here amang the 
riffraft o’ Linlithgow, but tak’ them to Whitbarn, an’ 
lay them beside my father an’ mother.” Andrew, es- 
teeming a promise made to a person on the verge of 
time as sacred, and not wishing to put himself to the 
expense (which, indeed, he could il! afford), waived 
giving any answer, but ied on a different conversa- 
tion, “ @ hear, Andrew?” “Oh yes, i hear.” 
“Weel, mind what I’m sayin’; tak’ me to Whitburn, 
or I'll rise and trouble ye nicht an’ day. Do ye 
hear?” “ Yea, =) hear ectly. Ie that pain in 

side troublin’ ye yet “Ou ay! I'm a’ pain 
ther; but the Talat pain to me is that ye'll la 
my dust here.” “ Oh, woman, dinna distress yersel’ 
about that shaple circumstance.” “ Mind, I'll no lie 
here; ye br tak" - od peng BS woute e if 
dinna, a on’t.” “Weel, weel, then, 
Eye maun beburiel at hitbarn, I canne help it; but 
we'll try it at Linlithgow first.” 


On a comic acter who died a lamentable death: 
“fue ~ why hw ‘ co far 
‘ to cheerful farce: 
Ah me! thy life a varied order chose, 
With farce to open, tragedy to close.” 


—_— — 
THE TRAITOR’S EPITAPH. 
May this abode be forever unknown, 
Sa 
Unbreathed be his name, unhonored his stone, 
The foe of his country, his monarch, his God. 














& pereon who was 

over his land without leave. His lordship 
was aware he was tres; ng, 

he knew to whom the estate belonged. “ What's 


or 
of Old Bags Kaper." Wo,” rpilod le lordship, 





“Tam Bags 
A little time ago a land who was talking boast- 
ingly about his customers, “ Mr. —— is the mest 

customer 


Ihave; hecomes here and gets drunk 
every Sai and has done the same for ten years, 
oo when mother died, and that time he came 
on Sunday. It’s « grand thing being punctual.” 





sailor ant of Ree & 0 ail of war. 

some fifteen or wenty feet, and fell pane on the head 

first lieutenant. “ Wretch! the officer, 

himself up, “‘ where the dence 

did come from?” “ An’ aure I came from the 
north of honor.” 





” says the Paris Figaro, “ aug. 


gested by the life of M. Thiers, bus been { ed b 
e of M. Thiers, bus been invente 
eavant. It varies with every change of 
is called the Thiermometer. 


Said a pompous 
behind and given him a “Madam, I consider 
such an act rous.” “Excuse me,” said the 


wife, “ I didn’t know it was you.” 


An asked a Freshman girl why beer in 
French was feminine. She replied that it was prob- 
ably owing to the fact that the boys liked it so well. 





No other living thing can go eo slow as a boy on an 
errand. 





A lady who was constantly quarreling with her hus- 
band expressed her surprise that they disagreed so 
frequently, “for,” said she, ‘we agree uniformly in 
one grand point: he wishes to be master, and 6o do I.” 





—_-—— 
* Path dear, come in and go to bed jist,” said the 
wife of a jolly son of Erin, who just returned from 
the fair in a decidedly “ how-come-you-so” state ; “ you 
must be dhreadful tired, shure, wid yer ery by " 
wy! away by tp Oe ratte eaid oe 
wasn length av w tagued me; ‘twas 
the breadth ay it!” os 





up on?” asked a bene 
t 


“What were you brought 
Western j of a jean and lank culprit, “ Broug 
up ona of vagrancy, I believe, your honor. 
=sapemenpueelligeanandalae 


“Can you tell me, Bill, how it is that a rooster al- 
waye keeps his feathers sleek and smooth?” “ No,” 
Ra Bill. “Well, he always carries nis comb. with 





An individual at the races was st about the 
track with more liquor than be carry. * Hallo, 
what's the matter now 7” said a friend whom the ine- 
briated man had run against. “ Why—hic—why, the 
fact is, a lot of my friends have been betting liquor on 
pA to-day, and they have got me to hold the 
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THE RUNAWAY. 
‘‘ Joy, my tender fairy, 
Willful, wistful, airy— 
I pray you tell me why 
You are so very shy. 


‘Don't T want you, love you, 

Look and long to prove you 
Friend, as I to you, 
Faithful, gentle, true?” 


‘© You don't know how to find me; 
You don’t know how to bind me: 
I fly, yet am not shy— 
Shall I tell you why? 


‘* Because, while you pursue, 
My sweetness I renew ; 

I fold my wings to rest 

In some less eager breast!” 


THREE TAPS WITH A HAMMER. 

Ir one of the public, not being a member of 
the London Stock Exchange, desires to view the 
interior of the sacred building in which stocks 
are bought, sold, and even occasionally (when 
not fully paid up) given away, and he is forwu- 
nate or unfortunate enough to evade the lynx 
eye of the porter at the entrance, he will proba- 
bly find that his visit will be more productive of 
exercise than information, as his time will be 
principally occupied in endeavoring to regain 
possession of his hat, which, on his entrance, has 
been at once appropriated by the members, and 
is being carefully examined from every point of 
view. ‘The hat generally seems to meet with 
most admiration when in mid-air. After a short 
and exciting visit, the stranger will carry away 
with him a hat,in fact the same hat that he 
brought in, but with the welcome of the mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange stamped upon it in 
very legible characters. 

Before proceeding to the immediate subject 
of our engraving, it may be interesting to our 
readers to know that the affairs of the Stock Ex- 
change are managed, or mismanaged, by a com- 
mittee, which committee is perhaps one of the 
most autoeratic bodies existing. No appeal lies 
from its decision; it sits a lofty body, giving 
ing what should be, from their finality, infallible 
decisions; but if its decisions are not infallible, 
the members have the great comfort (to them- 
selves) of knowing that they are irresponsible. 

‘The irresponsible mantle is not allowed to rest 
on the lower order of beings who comprise the 
ordinary members: of the Stock Exchange, for, 
strange to say, notwithstanding the beneficent 
rule of the mighty committee, it does sometimes 
happen that a member of the house, not a mem- 
ber of the committee (perish the thought!), is 
unable to ‘comply with his bargains.” If a 
member wishes to have himself declared a de- 
faulter, he writes a letter to the secretary of the 
Stock Exchange to that effect. If a member 
wishes to have another member declared a de- 
faulter, the member so wishing writes to the sec- 
retary, but in the latter case, as the letter might 
not be (though it seems wicked to hint at such 
a thing) strictly accurate, the great committee 
requires that the communication shall be coun- 
tersigned by two of the cammittee or by the 
chairman, so that the reader will observe that 
the chairman is as good as two of the commit- 
tee, and it may be an interesting calculation to 
work out from that starting-point how much 
better a member of the committee is than an or- 
dinary member of the house. _Billingsgate Mar- 
ket is a noisy place, the Corn Exchange in Mark 
Lane is not quietness itself, yet we doubt if the 
noise of Billingsgate Market and the Corn Ex- 
change both put together can in any way com- 
pare with the perfect Babel of tongues which 
exists on the Stock Exchange ; it seems at times 
as if all the members were shouting against 
time. and probably time has something to do 


with it, as we are informed that from the fleet- 

ing nature of some of the transactions they are 

called *‘ time bargains,” ‘i 
Sometimes in the midst of all this noise and 


- hubbub a portentous hollow sound is heard, as 


of a blow being struck on a large empty box, 
hortiy followed by two more similar blows. At 
the first sound the effect is almost magical—per- 


fect silence reigns, the half-completed bargain is 
suspended, the halfuttered joke dies upon the 
lips, and white and anxious men turn to the 
quarter whence the sound proceeds, for those 
three raps, so insignificant in themselves, may 
mean to many a man absolute ruin, and lay 
forebode poverty and starvation to many a hith- 
erto luxurious home. After the three raps are 
accomplished, the silence is broken by the waiter 
who has given the raps, and the name of the de- 
faulter is announced, and the hubbub shortly re- 
commences as if nothing had happened. 

Our double-page engraving represents the wait- 
er of the Stock Exchange giving the three raps. 
Almost in the centre of the building is a seat, on 
which the waiter rests at times from his arduous 
duties, The seat is large, is made of wood, and 
holiow, so that it possesses somewhat of the qual- 
ities ofa drum. When the waiter has given the 
three raps he announces the name of the default- 
er ‘‘who can not comply with his bargains.” 

rhis is so onerous a duty that, we believe, the 
official is chosen with almost as much care as 
the committee, yet, we are informed, a dreadful 


thing once happened. A member had written 
to the secretary, desiring that another member, 
whom he named, should be declared a defaulter ; 
his communication was duly conntersigned, and 


handed to the waiter, when, shocking to relate 
the waiter, instead of declaring the name of the 
defaulting member, read the name of the mem- 
ber who had written the letter, 








TAKEN AT THE FLOOD. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avraor or “ Srrancers AND Prrertms,” “ Lapy Aup- 
Ler’s Szonet,” “‘Tue Lovers or AgpEn,” To. 





’ CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE HEIR OF PERRIAM, 


Weexs and months passed on, and Sir Au- 
brey Perriam's condition underwent little change 
either for better or worse. He had been struck 
down in the prime of life. He was now a helpless 
and, in all semblance, an aged man. His intel- 
lect, keen enough within its somewhat narrow 
range a few months ago, had now dwindled to 
the obscure and clouded mind of dotage. He 
was not mad: he had no wild delusions, no 
strange imaginings. The clouds that darkened 
his mind never opened to show him visions of the 
unreal. He held no mysterious converse with 
invisible interlocutors, he evoked no company of 
shadows out of the world of fancy. He was only 
a foolish old man, with a weak memory, and no 
interest in life save in the most trifling details 
of his monotonous existence. 

He who had been formerly remarkable for 
the polish of his placid manners was now cap- 
tious and irritable, selfish and exacting. Uncon- 
scious how much he was demanding, he would 
have kept his young wife a tual prisoner 
to the sick-room, and deprived her of all contact 
with the outer world, save during the hours when 
she walked slowly to and fro beside his invalid 
chair upon the terrace above that peaceful hollow 
where the family vault awaited his coming. 

Only by some exercise of diplomacy could 
Lady Perriam taste the joys of occasional liber- 
ty; but, as time wore on, she learned how to 
manage her invalid husband, how to seem to 
comply without complying, how to avoid all haz- 
ard of irritating him, and yet have her own way. 
Mrs. Carter was of the utmost service to her in 
this matter, always able to smooth away difficul- 
ties, to appease the baronet’s wrath when he was 
inclined to be angry—altogether an invaluable 
servant to Lady Perriam. 

The nurse kept her solitary place apart from 
the household ; rarely left her own or the in- 
valid’s room, save to take the air in attendance 
upon Sir Aubrey ; held no converse with the oth- 
er servants ; scrupulously avoided all familiarity, 
yet was never uncivil. 

The result of this uniform and blameless con- 
duct may be easily imagined. Not one of the 
Perriam Place servants liked Mrs. Carter. She 
was pronounced proud, artful, secret; a person 
who, under the smoothest outward semblance, 
concealed the deepest and most dangerous de- 
signs. It was seen by the servants that Lady 
Perriam took more notice of Mrs, Carter than 
of any other dependent, and this weighed heav- 
ily against the nurse. Sylvia could hardly be 
said to be familiar even with Mrs. Carter, but 
she was kinder and more gracious to her than 
to any one else in the household, and the serv- 
ants talked of favoritism. 

‘**T’ve served in this house, as girl and wom- 
an, for nigh upon forty years,” said Mrs. Spicer, 
the housekeeper, ‘‘and I've never yet set up for 
being a favorite. I make my courtesy to Sir Au- 
brey to-day if I meets him any wheres as humble 
as Sante my courtesy to him when I first come 
as scullery- maid, a mere slip of a girl. But 
here is this Mrs. Carter living up stairs.in her 
own room, and having her meals served up to 
her at her own table, and being waited on by 
them as is good enough to sit down with her any 
day in the week, I should hope.” 

**I think she’s seen better days, though, Mrs. 
Spicer,” said Mary Dawe, the upper house-maid ; 
‘she has it in her looks and in her ways, somehow, 
Her hands are as white as curd-soap and as small 
as any lady's, and she has such a soft way of 
speaking; and I've seen her handwriting too— 
quite like a young lady at boarding-school.” 

‘* T suppose she’s come over you with her quiet 
ways,” answered the housekeeper. 

**No, she’s no favorite of mine; she’s so si- 
lent, and she must be proud, or she’d scarcely 
keep every one at a distance as she does; but 
she’s always polite.” 

‘* Too polite!” muttered Mrs. Spicer. ‘‘She’s 
like Lady Perriam herself. There’s no getting 
at the bottom of her.” 

‘Do you know,” said Mary Dawe, ‘‘ I’ve 
sometimes thought that she’s rather like Lady 
Perriam in the face, allowing for age, and all 
that.” 

‘* Allowing fora precious lot, I should think !” 
exclaimed Mrs. Spicer. ‘* There’s not much like- 
ness between that poor faded thing and Lady 
Perriam.” 

Mary Dawe’s suggestion was negatived by gen- 
eral consent. No one could see any likeness be- 
tween the nurse and her mistress. 

Sir Aubrey had heen in his helpless, melancholy 
condition about four months, and it was glowing 
midsummer weather once more, and the corn 
yellowing in the fertile fields between Heding- 
ham and Perriam Place, when an event occurred 
which added considerably to Sylvia's importance, 
and made the futare at once bright and smooth 
for her:ambition. 

The baronet's proudest hope was realized when 


he had lost all power to taste the sweetness of |. 
that once longed-for-jey. His young wife bore: 


him a son! 

Merrily rang the chimes of Hedingham and 
Monkhampton, the one monotonous bell of Per- 
riam Church clanging in amidst those sweeter 
peals, on the evening of the baby’s birth—a glo- 
rious July evening, all the rich landscape and 
the distant ocean steeped in a yellow light. 

Edmund Standen heard those joy-bells as he 
smoked his after-dinner cigar, strolling about the 
garden with Esther and his mother—heard and 
wondered at the unaccustomed sound, 





‘¢ What can they be all ringing for ?” said Es- 
ther. ‘“‘It isn’t the ringers’ practicing night; 
and there go the Monkhampton bells as well as 
ours. Are the English fighting any where, and 
winning battles, Edmund? You know how lit- 
tle I read the newspapers.” 

‘* No, Essie, England is honorably neutral just 
at present. ‘Those joy-peals do not proclaim a 
victory. Some victim at the bymeneal altar, I 
suppose.” 

‘* They'd have rung this morning if it had been 
for owaltnes” lied Esther, who reg 

syringing an adjacent rose- 
tree, touched his hat, and ventured to address the 
young lady of the house. 

= your pardon, miss, I met Jim Ba- 
ker, the at The Place, as I was 
coming back from my tea, and he told me as 
Lady Perriam had got a little son—born this aft- 
ernoon. Mebbe it war for that they bells was 


ringing. 

**No doubt, Giles,” answered Esther, with a 
nervous look at Edmund. His cheek, browned 
remy orm 3 Ag ar naencegmenger Dean 
House the bank, and by many a run with the 
hounds last winter, paled at the mention of that 
too well name. 

Her son! And one of his brightest, sweetest 
day-dreams in his brief summer-time of love and 
hope had been a vision of the day when Sylvia's 
first child should be laid in his unaccustomed 
arms—Sylvia’s child and his. 

** Poor Sir Aubrey !” said Mrs. Standen, almost 
as if she read her son’s thoughts on his clouded 
brow. ‘* He will have little pleasure in the birth 
Ot The joy-bell rang on, sad ti 

The joy- rang on, every note was bit- 
Plante: Edmund's heart. He left the two 
ladies to stroll up and down among the flower 
beds, and went for one of those long, solitary 
rambles with which it was his wont to solace 
himself when the pangs of memory and regret 
were too sharp to be endured with a smiling 
countenance, and that cheery, easy manner which 
made him so dear to the household. He had 
borne his grief wonderfully, the women who loved 
him told one another with thankful spirits. He 
shared all their small pleasures, was the best of 
sons, the most indulgent of uncles, the most de- 
voted of brothers, He only who wore the shoe 
— how =s — _ pi . Edmund Stan- 

wore hi ith so @ grace that his 
womenkind fondly belisvod ie i 
struggle had been sharp and short, thought, 
and with one wrench he had plucked Sylvia Ca- 
rew out of his heart. Were Sir Aubrey’s death 
to set her free to-morrow, she would hardly win 
Edmund back again. He knew her too weil to 
be again her victim. 

Grief, like jealousy, is apt to make the meat it 
feeds on. Feeling the birth of Sir Aubrey’s heir a 
source of supremest bitterness, Edmund Standen 
must needs bend his steps toward Perriam Place, 
as if anxious to drain that bitter draught to the 
dregs. He went across the well-known fields in 
the summer gloaming—bean fields, where the per- 


every crevice, 
The bell i as 

tered the little lane leading to the chuarch- 

gate—a narrow lane, with the wall 

and a tall hedge on the other, a deep gully be- 

tween a green meadow and the rustic burial- 

ground. P who live in the country are 

fond of church-yards, and God’s-acre seems a 


Edmund went into the churchyard, climbed 
the low wall, and seated himself on the top of it. 
From this position he could survey t' i 


rgeon, affected 
to be reserved upon this point, but by nods and 
frowns and shrugs, and confidential admissions 
to particular friends, had made the state of the 
case known farand wide. The servants also had 
tongues, and knew how to use them. 

While Edmund Standen sat looking at the 
windows and smoking, a man, who also had a 
cigar in his mouth, came with a brisk along 
the Italian terrace, and planted pont basins 
with folded arms upon the stone balustrade, a 





few paces from the spot where Edmund wag 
seated. In this new-comer Mr. Standen recog- 
nized Mr. Bain, the solicitor, with whom he had 
frequent dealings in his | agpmaeer se capacity, 
Mr. Bain would as certainly recognize him. Tt 
was best therefore to accost the agent, Edmund 
thought, lest there should appear any thing sur- 
reptitious in his occupation of that particular 


spot. 
‘**A nice evening for a country ramble, Mr. 
Bain,” he said, cheerfully. 

** Bless me! is it you, Mr. Standen ?” exclaim. 
ed the agent. ‘‘I shouldn’t have expected to 
see you so far from Dean House after dinner.” 

‘That's because you don’t know my habits. 
— a I hike better than an evening 
ramble, with no company ex: cigar.” 

“ Isn’t that a rather misan lepiod tam of 
— for so young @ man as you are, Mr. Stan- 

n ?” 

“[ don’t know about misanthropy, but I 
know it’s pleasant to be able to think one’s own 
thoughts now and then, instead of making con- 
versation.” 


on, 

‘** And you've chosen such a nice spot for 
evening's meditations,” replied Mr. Bain. ‘‘ Now 
1 suppose that old church-yard, lying under the 
shadow of this terrace, with its balustrade and 
antique vases and statues and so forth, is a scene 
which poets and that sort of people would call 
romantic ?” 

**] think one need hardly be a poet or a paint- 
er to admire this old church-yard.” 

‘Really now?” asked Mr. Bain, with an in- 
credulous air. ‘* You see, it’s out of my way as 
a man of business. If I were owner of yonder 
house, I should object to a burial-ground so near 
my water supply. 1 should faficy every thing I 
ate and drank was flavored with the ashes of my 
ancestors. Have you heard the bells ringing ?’ 

**I¢ would be rather difficult to avoid hearing 
them,” answered Edmund, with well-assumed 
carelessness. 


** This is a great day for Perriam,” said Mr. 


Bain, between two of his cigar. 
“You consider the birth of an heir a great 
advantage ?” 


‘*Yes, in this case, certainly. The estate 
would have gone to a distant cousin if Sir Au- 
brey had died childless. And I know how anx- 
i he desired an heir.” 


“Ts he at the accom nt of his 
Ban pleased plishme 

“* As pleased as he can be at any thing, poor 
man. 


** His capacity for joy of any kind is limited, 
Stncainitinae ven tote." 
Mr. Bain sighed, and shook his head with a 


melancholy air. 
“That's a subject I don’t much care about 
” he after a brief silence. 


** Starting with a disadvantage of twenty years 

so,” said Edmund. 

‘Yes, but we live fast—wear our brains and 
fatigue our bodies to the utmost. He lives like 
a —neither thinks nor labors — sleeps as 
vlanidh ly as an oo — per he has 

little memory, he lives almost ut care, 
T cab-me seneem.ely be should net live 00 be 
ninety.” 

Not once did Edmund Standen inquire about 
Lady Perriam. He knew not how near she 
might have been to the gates of death—knew not 
if her hour of peril were ended. Was she not 
dead to him already? Could death remove her 
farther from him, or divide them more complete- 

her falsehood had divided them ? 
Yet he would have given much in that hour to 
how she fared. It was but his fear of 


he were to live as long as you or I.” 
or 


Mr. Bain as to her w 
He a little of indifferent matters, fin- 
ished cigar, and wished the agent good- 
night. Shadrach Bain, with folded arms 
oe oo 
figure till it vanished narrow lane. 
Trails cntne-conana amt "he said to 





the rest of that glorious 

to her as if life had a new zest, the infant was 

such a novel plaything, and its existence gave 
importance. ‘The 


mother of Perriam’s future lord was « much 
grander person than Sir Aubrey’s wife. 
Sir Aubrey being in a measure ci dead, the 


gone to the dogs untimely, had been engaged 
nurse. Mr. Bain, who 


almost acommand. Sylvia would have rejected 
the woman solely to resist an interference which 
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as a species of tyranny, but Sir Au- 

ge me sche a0 at the discussion, and who 

always sided with Shadrach Bain, insisted that 

Mrs. Tringfold should be engaged. Mrs. Tring- 

fold was accordingly introduced into the house- 
before the 


hold a few weeks birth of the heir. 
* sir Aubrey forgot all about cro ee age 


i hour of the argument, bat 
pore Mr. Bain to have his-owm way, which 


Sylvia considered no 
"ow al take Mr. Bain’s part 
Why do you saab ed 


against me?” she when the steward 

left them, , 
‘Very sensible mam is» Bain; love, an- 

swered ‘Bir Aubrey, in his senile a “Can't 

do better than take Bain’s advice. f Bain rec- 

ommends nurse, nurse must 


‘ ('d rather have chosen for myself,” said. Syl- 


mt a-ory_- you know about servants, my dear? 


You're re to (4 Very good 

ant ” 
wer Faithfal to his own interests, I dare: say, 
muttered Sylvia. 


Sylvia did not know that it was through Mr. 

Bain’'s — - wo a om had _ 
asand instead of three thousand 

nee even had she been aware of 


e considered a kind of y- 
oben was no one it » o> aa the mother 
not excepted, to whom that infant stranger seem- 
ed to give such hearefil: pleasure as to the sick- 
nurse, Mrs. Carter: Shédeemed it her sweetest 

rivilege to nurse hits for‘an odd half hour when 
Master Perriam’s own: special attendant, Mrs. 
Tringfold, was in° am-amtiable humor and dis- 
posed to sach a a with her nurs- 
ling. She hang over his:cradle-with’ a fondness 
which, if assumed, was the: ion of acting. 
The servants declared this: of affection was 
assumed, and condemned Mrs. Carter as a time- 
server and syeophant. 

‘* She's always ‘been able to get the blind side 
of my lady,” said’ Mitse Spicer, the housekeeper, 
‘*and now she thinks she'll get more of « favor- 
ite than ever if she makes believe to worship that 
blessed child.” 

Although this was the uncharitable opinion of 
the servants’ hall, nothing conld be more quiet 
and unobtrusive than Mrs. Carter's love for the 
infant. It was when for a few blessed moments 
she was left alone beside the cradle, or with the 
baby in her arms, that her soul overflowed, and she 
shed tears, the sacred tears of the repentant sin- 
ner, over that unconscious little one, or breathed 
a heart-felt prayer that his path might be far from 
the sin and misery that had beset her footsteps. 

The time came, but too soon, when the charm 
of novelty wore off this last blessing, as it had 
worn off the splendor of her stately home, and 
Sylvia began to lose her first delight in the baby, 

e was a troublesome plaything at best, and if 
his mother allowed herself to take the sole charge 
of him for half an hour, she was apt to find that 
half hour the longest in the day. She was glad 
to hand him over to Mrs, Tringfold or Mrs. Car- 
ter, and to admire his infuntine graces at a dis- 


sance. 

’ Sir Aubrey liked to have the babe paraded up 
and down his room now and then, seemed proud 
of him, and caressed him with a senile fondness 
yecasionally, but at other times forgot his exist- 
ence, and sometimes even moaned and bewailed 
his want of an heir. At first Mrs. Carter would 
bring him the child, and show him the folly of 
these complainings, when Providence had already 
blessed him with so fair a son. But after a little 
while she discovered how vain this was, and allow- 
ed him to utter his useless lamentations as often 
as he pleased, without endeavoring to demonstrate 
their foolishness. As time wore on, and the babe 
became advanced in months, Lady Perriam found 
him more and more troublesome. With every 
tooth he cut there was the same fuss and anxiety. 
He had innumerable small ailments and peevish 
fits and fits, which Mrs. Tringfold put 
down to until it seemed to Sylvia has 
he could scarcely have been worse had he had 
teeth sprouting out all over him, like the almonds 
on a tipsy-cake. 

“*T shall be fonder of him when he is a little 
older, I dare say,” the mother thought, self-ex- 
cusingly, when she found the heir of Perriam 
more than usually troublesome. 

So, little by little, as the months wore on, the 
child ceased to be the new delight and amuse- 
ment of her life, and the burden of her monoto- 
ee weighed upon her as heavily as 
of old. 

She was in some measure more free to do as 
she liked since Sir Aubrey’s illness. He who 
had been so completely her master was now lit- 
tle more than a cipher in the house. Dead in 
life, he occupied a place upon this earth, yet was 
no more than a blank in the sum of its inhabit- 
ants. 

Sylvia visited his sick-room almost as she might 
have visited his grave, and was as little likely to 
be called to account by that unremembering ques- 
tioner as if her husband's lips had been sealed 
forever in the last silence. 

Weary as she felt her attendance upon Sir Au- 
brey, she contrived to be tolerably kind to him 
—schooled herself to a passive amiability which 
was the very reverse of her vivid nature. She 
read to him and sang to him, and answered the 
same questions again and again with a patience 
which seemed almost sublime. But she restrict- 
ed the performance of these duties to about two 
hours a day—an hour in the morning and an 
hour in the evening. More, shedeclared, would 
have killed her. 

For the rest of his time Sir A was de- 
—— upon a Pérriam, Mrs. and 

ean Chapelain society, cheered only by the 
doctor's daily visit, or by Mr. Baim, who came 
about twice a week, and went over the business 





of the estate with his employer as seriously as if 
the baronet had been in the fullest possession of 
his faculties. 

Lady Perriam had now almost unlimited com- 
mand of money. Sir Aubrey still kept his check- 
books, and signed all checks for the maintenance 
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rough the 
Sylvia felt humiliated by Mr. Bain'’s media- 
tion, but was fain to submit, for if she ventured 
to ask Sir Aubrey for money, he always replied 
in the same manner. What could she want with 
so many checks? She had plenty of gowns to 
wear; he was always seeing her in some new 
She had a house to live in and a carriage 
to ride in. What more could she require ? 
Sylvia would suggest that there were bills to 
be paid, and that some one must pay them. 
‘*Let Bain bring me the bills, and I'll write 
the checks,” was Sir Aubrey’s invariable answer. 
‘* Bain knows what I ought to pay. He is a sharp 
man of business, and won't see me imposed upon. 
You'd ruin me, Sylvia, if I allowed you to man- 
matters.” 


age ’ 

Lady Perriam submitted, therefore, and re- 
ceived all checks from the hands of Shadrach 
Bain. He gave her ample funds to gratify her 
own caprices as well as to pay household bills. 
Sir Aubrey signed a check for sundries about 


to add an occasional bonus to Mrs. Carter’s lib- 
eral wages. If the possession of money could 
have made Sylvia Perriam happy, she might now 
have tasted the fullness of joy; but however 
Biman ntsahe: dresses, it seemed a 
not to be to wear them before ad- 
miring eyes. She might be pleased with the re- 
flection of her beauty when she stood before her 
mirror dressed in the style which Mr. Ganzicin 
assured her was the last Parisian fashion, as worn 
Eugénie. But she turned away 
the with a dismal sigh, remembering 
any one but her sick husband and 
i would be likely to behold her splen- 
Thus, after a brief period of extravagance, 
grew tired of buying fine dresses. 
ight have gone to Hedingham Charch 
jay, and shown off her finery among 
known her in her poverty, but 
did not care to do, That one scornful 
om Edmund Standen had been almost 
than she could bear. She could not haz- 
i urrence. Better never to see his face 
than to see it with that expression. Yet 
of the dim unknown future— 
and all her dreams were of the future—she did 
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oe seemed as if the very 
mainspring of his life were broken, and the vig- 
or of the man so wasted and decayed that in the 
dismal journey to the grave the younger brother 
was likely to go before the elder. Mordred made 
no complaint of illness, though to any ear that 
would hearken he did occasionally bewail those 
sharp, shooting pangs which afflicted his inter- 
nal being, now striking the heart, now assailing 
the head. He shuffled about very much as usn- 
al; shambled up and down bis accustomed walks 
in the kitchen-garden, but all his joy in life 
seemed gone. He had never stirred out of his 
own room since his brother's attack, save to go 
to Aubrey’s room, or for his constitutional walk 
in the kitchen-garden. He couldn't bear the 
sight of the dining-room without Aubrey, he 
said; so, at his request, all his meals were taken 
to him in his own littered chamber, and he sat 
among his dingy brown-backed folios and quar- 
tos and octavos, and mumbled his solitary meal, 
indifferent or hardly conscious what he ate. 

He bought no more books; corresponded no 
more with second-hand booksellers ; studied no 
more catalogues of book sales; and this in him 
meant the relinquishment of his share in life. 
Not Charles V., when he shut himself up in the 
Monastery of St. Just, could have made a more 
complete finish of his career than Mr. Perriam 
did when he closed his catalogue and said, “I 
will buy no more.” ‘‘ What's the use of my get- 
ting any more bargains?” he said, when Lady 
Perriam remarked on this change in her broth- 
er-in-law'’s habits: ‘‘there’s no one to —_ 
thize with me. You don’t care for old 
You like new novels—poor, ephemeral things, 
which become waste paper six months after their 
publication. How can you appreciate an Aldine 
Cicero, in twenty folio volumes, or a Decameron, 
almost as rare as that famous edition which sold 
the other day for something like two thousand 
pounds? Anbrey could sympathize with me; 
A understood when I talked to him.” Syl- 
via had in some measure merited the —— 
implied in this speech, for, without being 

uncivil to ber brother-in-law, she had let 
him see her almost indifference to 
his‘parsnits. She had when he showed 
her some treasured volume ; and she had gone so 
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far as to show that she considered book-binding 
an ignoble pursuit for a cadet of the house of 
Perriam. From the first day of his brother’s af- 
fliction Mordred Perriam seemed to shrink away 
from Sylvia. He recoiled from that lovely but- 
terfiy-like creature, as if the very fact of her 
beauty were an offense against her husband, Sir 
Aubrey’s room was Mordred’s favorite habita- 
tion. To sit by the fire-place in winter and 
— with his chair close to the hearth, even 
when the capacious grate was empty of fi 

formed Mordred’s chief " fe ann 
a pile of books with him every day, and would 
read aloud to Sir Aubrey when the invalid cared 
for that recreation, nothing discouraged though 
his brother made the same senile remarks day 
after day, and gave utterance to feeble criticisms 
that went often wide of the text. He would 
make approving remarks on the piety of Vol- 
taire, mistake Jeremy Taylor for Gibbon, con- 
found Paradise Lost with Dante's Inferno, and 
in various ways betray the weakness of his decay- 
ing brain; bat Mordred was happy if he would 
but appear to listen, and talk a little now and 
then, and seem content with his company. Thus 
day after day the two men sat together, both old 
before their time, both with the looks and the 
manners of men who had, as it were, outlived 
life itself, and now dwelt apart in a kind of 
Hadés, between the life past and the life to come. 

Almost the only interest these two evinced in 
the actual world was their interest in the heir of 
Perriam. Of him each seemed equally proud. 
The infant’s presence always brought a smile to 
Sir Aubrey’s wan face—a smile which seemed 
reflected in the countenance of his brother. 

** Providence has been very good to you, Au- 
brey,” Mordred said very often, in exactly the 
same complacent tone. “It’s a great blessing 
to see that fine little fellow, and to know that 
= Perriam estate need not go out of the direct 

ne.” 
{To BE CONTINUED.) 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue recent formal opening in Washington of the 
“Corcoran Art Gallery” presents to residents and 
strangers one of the most attractive places of resort in 
the capital. It is the gift of a generous and well-known 
benefactor of the city of Washington, and the ultimate 
design is a collection of thoroughly valuable pictures. 
As yet only a mere beginning has been made toward 
filling the building. The pictures now in the gallery 
are the entire private collection of Mr. Corcoran, with 
a number of others recently purchased in Europe. 
There are some sculptures, including the original 
statue of Powers’s “‘ Greek Slave,” “ The Veiled Nun,” 
and some fine bronzes by Barye. Among the paint- 
ings recently added are the original study of Gerome 
for “The Death of Cesar,” and the celebrated picture 
by Ary Schaffer, “Count-Wiirtemberg weeping over 
the Dead Body of his Son.” The fund annually de- 
rived from the endowment of the institution is about 
$50,000, and the trustees are empowered to make 
arrangements for increasing the collection. The Cor- 
coran Art Building was commenced in 1859, but work 
upon it was interrupted by the war. Being a fire- 
proof building, it was occupied for a long time for 
government The rent paid for it, together 
with what had been originally given by Mr. Corcoran, 
constituted the endowment fund. The Art Building 
has a frontage of 104 feet on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
and extends 124 feet on Seventeenth Street. Its inte- 
rior arrangements are well adapted to the purpose for 
which it was designed. It is estimated that the cost 
of the Corcoran Gallery, with the equipments contem- 
plated, will be about $600,000, independert of the pri- 
vate collection of the donor, valued at over $100,000. 

Many persons who love flowers are unsuccessful in 
the culture of house-plants, and regret the lack of 
bright blossoms during the long winter. Hyacinthe 
prove a consolation to such, as they require little care 
or skill in their management. An exchange suggests 
a new method ane hyacinths which seems as 
if it might be worth trying. The bulbs are bedded in 
deep incisions made in large sponges, the latter closed 
over and around the bulbs, and then placed in appro- 
priately shaped vases. Water moderately warmed is 
poured into the vase until it reaches about midway the 
height of the sponge. The vulbs will sprout in two or 
three days, and continue to thrive until the flowers 
come out, which are saic to be unusually large in size 
and of perfect form. The sponge may be hidden after 
the first week or two by sowing rape-seed upon it, the 
resultant growth completely covering it with mose-like 
vegetation. 


Galignani’s Messenger is a journal not only highly 
valued by every traveler cn the Continent, but fully 
appreciated in this country. It was first issued in 1814, 
and has been conducted with signal ability. More re- 
cently it has been under the charge of Messrs. Anthony 
and William Galignani, sons of the founder. The eld- 
er, Anthony, died a short time since at the age of sev- 
enty-seven. Both brothers used their large fortune 
with benevolence, building hospitals, and con- 
tributing largely to objects of charity. 


Story of a brave boy. A freight train, within two 
miles of Watertown, Wisconsin, had just entered upon 
a long stretch of down grade which extended into the 
city, when the coupling gave way, and twelve cars were 
left behind without a brakeman. The cut-off portion 
of the train soon began to proceed with fearful rapid- 
ity, and the engineer put on steam to get out of the 
way. As the wild cars came up to the station a little 
boy named Willie Hill, seeing the danger, caught the 
step of one of the cars as they were passing, and suc- 
ceeded in holding on, got upon the top of the cars 
and applied several brakes, and stopped the train be- 
fore any damage was done. The superintendent sent 
the brave little fellow forty-five dollars (a brakeman’s 
pay for a month), and thanked him in the name of the 
company for his act. 








People are generally unwilling to learn any useful 
lessons from the experiences of others—they choose 
to learn from their own. It wonld seem that the re- 
cent terrible mistake by which a man in this city shot 


evening to surprise her husband by entering the house 
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through the cellar. The husband hears a atrange noise, 
and thinks only of burglars. He arms himself with a 
revolver, thinks he sees a form in the gloom, and ex- 
citedly fires. The deadly ball does its fatel work, and 
his wife falls lifeless. 


Great excitement has been felt in Tabriz in conse- 
quence of the recent execution of Mirza Yussuf K haa, 
one of the ablest and most popular of the statesmen 
of Persia. Yussuf was educated in Europe at the ex- 
pense of the Shah, and he arranged a code of laws for 
Persia, embodying in it such extracts trom foreign 
law-books as seemed adapted to his own country. 
This code was submitted to the Shah about the time 
the famine broke out in Persia, but the time was not 
f ble to ref The Shah commissioned Yus- 
suf to go to Astrakhan to purchase provisions for his 
starving subjects, at the same time supplying him with 
a considerable sum of money out of the public treasury 
for that purpose. Yussuf went to Astrakhan, bat he 
only spent a portion of the sum intrusted to him in 





of people whom the money 
food. When the Shah returned from hie recent Eu- 
ropean tour he ordered an immediate {nvestigation to 
be made into Yussuf’s conduct, and his guilt beving 
been proved, he was sentenced to death. 





Some months ago there was a meeting in New York 


Wolfert Webber, who died in Holland about two cen- 
taries ago. It was said that he had left a large inher- 
itance—now amounting to about $60,000,000—to be di- 
vided among his heirs after the lapse of two hundred 
years, and that this sum was left in trust to the gov- 
ernment of Holland. From information obtsined 
from the minister of Holland it now sppears that 
long ago the whole inheritance of the Mr. Webber in 
question was legally divided, and finally eettied in 1711. 
Nothing can be definitely learned sbout any other of 
the name of Webber. But by the laws of Holland all 
inheritances are forfeited if not claimed withia thirty 
years, 


Several managers, among whom are M. Strakosch 
and M. Merelli, have taken charge of the opera-houses 
of St. Petersburg, Moscow, and of seme in Paris, in a 
sort of musical partnership. The chief object of this 
combination is to break down the high scale cf.,<ices 
now demanded by “sta.” While skillful perform- 
ances in every department of labor or art are worthy 
of and should receive ample remuneration, it is to be 
regretted that good opera music cannot be given tc 
the public at a less exorbitant price than is now de- 
manded. 


pletion at Hull, England. The moet characteristic 
feature of the steamer is her saloon, which wil! be sev- 
enty feet long and thirty feet wide, and suspended 
upon massive pivots at the centre and at the extremi- 
ties, Thus supported, it will be brought under the con- 
trol of powerful hydraulic gear, worked by the prin- 
cipal boilers of the ship. This gear will be co arranged 
that it is expected a man wil) be uble to impart te tha 
saloon a rolling motion in relation to the ship pre- 
cisely the reverse of that which the ship herself re- 
ceives: 


Statistics given by the London Medical Record show 
that during the year 1878 there were 488,295 cases of 
cholera in Hungary, and that of this number 247,715 
persons recovered, 182,549 are dead, and 2978 remain 
under treatment. Croatis and Sclavonia, the ancient 
military boundaries, are not included in thene lists, nor 
are the victims whom cholera carried off wien it broke 
out in 1872 in Buda and Upper Hungary. The popula- 
tion of the countries of the crown of St. Stephen 
amount to 16,000,000, and since it is estimated that al- 
together they have lost this year 200,000 souls by chol- 
era, it follows that one in thirty of the inhabitants has 
falien beneath this terrible scourge. 


The ice harvest rarely fails in Maine—in fact, it is 
more certain than a harvest of corn, potatoes, or grass. 
The cost of gathering and storing it there is com- 
paratively small, and the market for it is constantly 
growing larger. Experience and skill aro needed in 
this business as in all others, but it is a0 simple that 
many might venture into it with reasonable belief that 
it might prove prof¥able. There is no danger that the 
ice mines of Maine will become exhausted. 








The following incident is related by an exchange as 
having occurred at an American hotel : 

“Are you through ?” asked a gentleman of an En- 
glishman who was sitting at table. 

bed !” exclaimed the Englishman, staring 
around, above, and below—“ through! through what?” 

“Through dinner,” was the response. 

A puzzled and then an amased expression broke 
over the ruddy Englishman's face as he iatimated that. 
he had finished his dinner, byt never supposed he had 
gone through it! 


The prairies of Kansas abound in herds of wild 
horses of all sizes and colors, the wildest of sli wild 
animals. Many domesticated horees snd mules, which 
have strayed away from their owners, have joined 
these wild ones, and soon become as untamed as their 
companions, Ail efforts made to catch them prove 
fruitless, and settlers would rejoice at the speedy ex- 
tinction of these wild creatures, that seem to entice 
away sober-minded horses. Between wild horses and 
a regularly organized gang of horse-thieves the eettlers 
lose much of their stock. 


The oldest member of Queen Victoria's Privy Coun- 
cil is Lord St. Leonards, aged ninety-three; the youn- 
gest, his Royal Highness Prince Arthur, aged twenty 





four. The oldest duke is the Duke of Leinster, aged 


g 


eleven. The oldest baron is ninety-three, and 
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STATION-HOUSE LODGERS.—From a Drawixe sy WinsLow Homer.—[See Pace 133.] 
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RESCUE OF A SHIPWRECKED 
CREW. 


A ¥rew weeks since a very heavy gale from 
the eastward blew at Portland, England, and 
sent the Channel waves dashing their spray to 
astonishing heights over the Breakwater, and 
enshrouding the great fort at the end in clouds 
of foam. About half past four in the morning 


Several rockets were then sent toward the ves- 
sel, and at length one flew well between the 
masts, setting the rigging on fire. Fortunately 
this fire did no mischief. ‘The crew did not seem 
to understand the use of rockets, and one man 
was about to leap overboard with the line, but 
was dissuaded by signs from making such an 
attempt. The vessel was a Spanish brig, the 
Cuamano, bound from Cuba to London, with 
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a fine brig was discovered to be in distress off 
Balaklava Cove. ‘The coast-guard hastened to 
the spot with the rocket apparatus, but the brig 
was too far off, and the surf too rough, for any 


assistance to’be rendered. About half past eight | 


she slipped her anchors and drove ashore. ‘The 


crew tried to launch their boat, but, fortunately 


for them, it stove in, for it would inevitably have 
been swamped or dashed to pieces on the rocks. 





sugar and mahogany, and the crew could speak 
no English. At last they were induced by signs 
| to make fast a rocket line, and soon the cradle 
|; was rove on the whip and sent on board.. The 
crew now discovered its use: a person quickly 
| got in the cradle, and willing hands soon had 
every living creature on board ‘(including two 
| pigs) safely ashore, a dog excepted, which could 


not be induced to leave the ship. 
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STATION-HOUSE LODGERS. 


Ir is a little past midnight when the sergeant 
on duty throws open the door of the large hall 
in the basement of the Seventeenth Precinct 
Station- house, and we step on the stone flag- 
ging where some fifty men are lying. Behind 


‘us is a grated doorway opening upon a corridor, 


and there half a dozen women sit crouching about 
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| face and groans in his sleep. 


then a young man at the edge of the throng starts 
nervously and sighs, and an old man near the 
centre moves his hands tremulously about his 
Between this man 
so near us, and, as it were, just entering upon a 
career with which prison life and prison scenes 
will have more and more to do as he advances, 
and the poor wreck going to pieces over there, 
we see the shadow of New York—the shadow 
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an immense stove, red from the seething heat. | 
Around us, as shown in the sketch on page 132, | 
in almost inextricable confusion, are stretched 
the sleepers, and here and there a wakeful or 
restless one turns and looks toward-us for a mo- 
ment. ‘They lie mostly with their heads resting 
upon low rude benches, and from their garments 
and their persons comes an offensive odor. ‘There 
is a Babel-like confusion of snoring, and now and 


bi 
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of a city where misrule and riotous influences 


| have done their work; where one hundred thou- 


sand human beings, men, women, and children, 
are sent to the penitentiary, the asylums, the 
almshouse, the hospitals, and the. prisons in a 
single year! One hundred and thirty thousand 
persons who have been convicted criminals living 
at large in our midst! 

These men at our feet are ‘‘ only lodgers.” 
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There are fifty-one of them, whose names will 

» the morrow swell the list of 985 who that 
night sought the shelter of the station-houses. 
Looking at these poor crouc hing forms, columns 
of well-remembered figures assume a strange vi- 
and go dancing around before our eyes, 


tality 

and seem to beckon us farther into the shadow. 
One column sums up in red numerals 1321 deaths 
from violence in the city of New York in a single 


The skeleton of the old year stands be- 
nd these men, and points with a ghastly leer at 
101 suicides and fifty homicides, including two 
men killed on the scaffold in the year of our Lord 
i878. These are the facts and figares that are 
‘constantly arising, like a ghostly exhalation, from 
from what we are pleased to eall ‘“‘the lower 
strata of theeity.” 1s i¢ to be wondered at that 
the metropolis, can swallow up so many lives 
pouring in each year from the country ? 

lhe island of Manhattan contains sixteen and 
three-fourths square miles of land, 10,722 acres, 
with a population, according to ‘the census of 
1870, of 952,000. This gives an average of 
fifty five square yards of space to each person. 
Yet 468,492 liuman beings are crowded into 
l 4 872 tenements, or more than an average of 

rty-one persons to each house. The rooms 
are necessarily small, often without windows, 
and the great majority of the sleeping apart- 
ments have, as their only means of ventilation, 
® narrow transverse opening into the close com- 
mon room where the cooking is done. Yet the 
inmates of these poor abodes are comparatively 
hap PPY and comfortable, for there are still people 

ndering in the streets, with no roof, however 
h amb! e, to shaiter them from the drenching rain, 
the biting frost, or the falling snow. 

While eleven thousand six hundred and sixty 
homeless boys have been provided with lodgings 
and meals by the Children’s Aid Society alone 
in a single year, there have been thousands of 
boys and adult men left to sleep in hallways, in 
empty cartsand wagons, in the corners of areas, 
in the hay barges at the docks, and in the open 
boats and upon sunken cribs under the wharves 
and piers. 

All America has heard of the little boy, a 
street musician, who, like ‘‘ petit Gervais,” came 
from Savoy, and was found lying dead beside his 
harp on the steps of a Fifth Avenue mansion. 
It was said he died from “ nostalgia” —longing 
for home. ‘This may have been true; but there 
are scores of his kind drooping away ‘and dying 
weekly from an unsatisfied longing for food and 
Death from hunger, the wasting away 


rear 


shelter. 
of the flesh, **made light and thin by heavy- 
handed fate,” is more common in this city 


of New York than one would think—only the 
reader of the daily paper is not so shocked by 
its mention in the columns of reports from the 
Bureau of Vital Statisties under the form of 
‘deaths from marasmus.” The deaths from 
‘“marasmus’ during the year 1873 were over 
900 in number. If we add to this the fact that 
8000 infants are annually abandoned, sent to 
the public hospitals, left in the public streets, 
or placed in the hands of those who ‘‘ keep 
them till death” for a small sam, while 113 
more were found during the past year dead and 
lying in ash-barrels, in vacant lots, in areas, in 
the streets and rivers, we may get some idea of 
the terrors of life among the very poor in New 
York city. We may understand better why, 
when bright eyes are glancing merrily at the fall- 
ing snow, and bright little feet are gliding over 
the ice in the Park, muttered prayers and bitter 
curses go up from cellars and garrets, while wan 
hands, bony hands, and little hands quiver about 
the embers of a dying fire. On such nights the 
“lodgers” throng the entrance to the station- 
houses from dusk till midnight, and when unable 
to gain admission to one, wander away to an- 
other, often faltering, often falling, often freezing. 
Sometimes they feel the snow-blight falling upon 
them, and they wander till they fall in the dark wa- 
ters of the river, from whence in good time they 
are conveyed toa slab at the Morgue, and thence 
ina rough box tothe Potter's Field. The snow that 
brings joy with its pure soft flakes in the coun- 
try carries death on its wings to the dark quar- 

s of the city. We were thinking then it might 

be the harbinger of an opening spring-time for 
se poor souls in some far-off land where pov- 
erty would lose its sting, when we were inter- 
rupted by the door-man. 

**Get out of this!” he cried, roughly, to the 
sleepers; ‘stir lively now!” Then he turned 
apologetically, saying, ‘‘It is half past five,” 
As they passed, still half asleep, through the 
corridor, they were roughly pushed and shoved 
about, and those at the head of the column were 
made to carry oat and empty the ash tanks. 
That finished, they disappeared in the fog and 
gloom of the early morning, and the Croton was 
turned on in their late sleeping-place, while the 
women lodgers entered it with scrubbing-brushes 
and brooms, 
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849 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., BOSTON. Mass. 
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HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1874. 





ConTENTs : 
LEGEND OF THE CASCADES. 
With Five Illustrations. 


SOME orm ABOUT POTTERY AND PORCE- 
LAIN. By Ww. C. Parus: 


With Thirty-three Illustrations. 
THE COLUMBIA RIVER AND PUGET SOUND. 
By Cuazizs Norpuorr. 
With Eight Iustrations. 
CITY ROAD CHAPEL. 
With Nine Illustrations. 
SONG OF THE REDWOOD-TREE. By Watt Warr- 
MAN. 
MY MOTHER AND I: A Love Srory ror Grats. 
By the Author of “ Joun Hatirax, Genti zeman.” 
With Three Mlustrations, 
THE LAND OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT. 
With Nine Illustrations, 
THE a LINK. By the Author of “Tux Dovor 
Crus,” “Tus American Baron,” Ero. 
Cnarrer XVIL A Stroke for Liberty.—XVIII. A 
Strange Confession. — XIX. A New Comer. — 
XX. Faithful unto Death.—XXI. A Warning. 
With Three Illustrations. 
THE NEW SOUTH.—II. Industrial, Mannfacturing, 
and Material Progress. By Evwin Dx Lrox. 
With Two Mape. 
TOO MUCH FOR HIM. By Franx Lez Bewsgptor. 
HOPE. 
A CHINESE PRACTICAL JOKE, 
TRIFLES. 
HOLLAND HOUSE. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





The February Number of Hanrze’s Macazine is un- 
usually varied and entertaining in its contents, with 
over Eighty Mlustrations. Cuarres Norpsorr con- 
tributes a very interesting illustrated paper on “The 
Columbia River and Puget Sound.” The Number 
opens with a beautifully illustrated poem, “ Legend 
of the Cascades,” which gives a rendering of a remark- 
able Indian tradition conuected with the Columbia 
River. Wa. C. Prime contributes some very interest- 
ing “‘ Notes on Pottery and Porcelain,” accompanied 
by Thirty-three Engravings. Evorwe Lawnenoz treats 
in his dramatic style of “City Road Chapel”—the 
shrine of English Methodism; and in another illus- 
trated article some very interesting views are sketched 
with pen and pencil of the social life and historical 
monuments of Farther India. 

The two Serial Novels, ‘‘ My Mother and I,” by Miss 
Mo tock, and ‘““The Living Link,” by Prof. De Mitte 
—both beautifully illustrated—are continued ; and two 
short stories are contributed by Faran« Lez Benzpict 
and Emury E. Forp. 

Epwis De Leow continues his series of papers on 
“The New South,” dealing in this Number with the 
remarkable progress recently made in Southern man- 
ufacturing, lumbering, and mining industries. Two 
important Maps are given, showing the great lumber- 
ing and mining districts of the Southwest. 

In an article on “Holland Honse,” Evoerne Law- 
BENOE gives a remarkable chapter of historical remi- 
niscence and anecdote. 

Watt Wurman contributes a very characteristic 
poem, entitled ‘Song of the Redwood-Tree.” 

The ‘‘ Easy Chair.” discusses Tweed’s fate and the 
question of co-education, and gives some very enter- 
taining gossip of the lyceum green-room, The “ Sci- 
entific Record " is a complete summary of recent prog- 
ress in science and the arts; and the other editorial 
departments are full of entertainment and instruction 
—including a very amusing “ Drawer," with numerous 
illustrations. 
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These Patterns are Graven ro Frr any Fievarr, and 
Ore fitted with the greatest acer , eo as to be ad- 
justed by the most ineaperten Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape aroand the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the oni of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 
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7. 
DOLMA NVEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT“ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt..........ccccesecssecsees * 2 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacgue, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for or from 2 to 13 years old 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING 8 
ss REDINGOTE WALKING | 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED Fo. 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT - 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... na 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
NASTIC SUI . 
PLEATED Oe Alri  . ” 
DOUBLE - a ts JOCKEY BASQUE | 
WALKIN suit 


ENGLISH WALKING oa. SUIT ....... * 
== ey epee y 7 i Seer, with ne 


INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......+:. 
SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with hort 
Pouf Walking Skirt be 
DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and ee Back Over-skirt and 
Long Walking Skirt............. 
DO N DEM TRAINED SUIT 
Ww —_— PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and a 
TIGHT FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
NGOTE HOUSE DRESS - 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with tee 
Jacket, Vest, Kee Pantaloons, and — . 
erbockers (for Loy from 4 to 9 years old) .. 
Vol. VII. 
ae in ng 
e- 8 ng Coa’ a 
Breasted Vest, and Suspenter Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old). . 
The Publishers will send either Pattern 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CEN 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns 


ify the Number of paper con- 
tty Dealers supplied 


oh 6 os ue ess & 





2 ee 


eeeret errr “ 
mai), 
. Nine 


ng, please 
taining Snit, and send 
at the usuai discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISING IN THE LOCAL NEWSPAPERS, | 


inserting an advertisement, occu one i 
a Nonpareil a one month in all of the fo ia ro ais ipowecamenn, 
ENNSYLVANIA : hy $70: 




















located in eighty e different towns and cities yh 
Allentown Democrat. _—— Meadville Journal. ng ol 
Altoona Sun. Brankite ater. Mechanicsburg Independent & Bottoviile D. ond W. 
Ashland Advocate. reeport New Journal. Sean Times 
Athens Gazette. Glen Rock Item. Mercersburg Journal. 8 ~~ ore v. 
Beaver Argue and Radical Greensburg Tribune & Herald. Middletows Journal. Shippensburg News. 
Dally Times. Greenville Argus. Mifflintown Sentinel. Skippeck Nentralist, 
a Progress. srt Le § 
jee | 'e 5 ontrose Democrat. Stroudsburg Democrat. 
Brook Jeffersonian. Huntingdon Journal. Mt. Holly Springs Echo. Sunbury De rat D. and W. 
} em Dispatch. , ~~ Stas Pleasant Journal. P Tidioute Journal D. and W 
jambersburg Public Opinion. Johnstown Tribune. eweastle Gazette and Dem- Tionesta Republican. 
Chester Democrat, Kittanning Free Press, ocrat. joge Express. 
Columbia ¥ Kutztown Juurnal. New Holland Clarion. Titusville Daily Courier. 
Conneautville Courier. ] iner D. & W. Newtown sey yon Tremont News, 
Connellsville Monitor. Advance. Newville Star of the Valley. Troy Northern Tier Gazette. 
ohocken Lebanon Adv. . Norristown Register. Warren Ledger. 
Cc Republican. Lehighton Advocate. North East Sun. Washington Advance. 
Cc. rt Journal Lockbaven Republican. Oakville Enterprise. Watsontown Record. 
Curwensville Sco Petroleam Center Daily Re- Waynesburg Republican. 
Danville American. Mahony City Record. cord. Wellsboro Agitator. 
Doylestown Mirror. field Advertiser. Pheenixville Messenger. Westchester Jeffersonian. 
Easton a | Express. Marietta Regier Pittsburgh Leader D. 2 t. a. w. York Republican. 
; reeman. x and Ad- and W. 
Elisabethtown Chronicle. vertiser. Pottstown Ledger D. and W. 





Aevertigamente to appear in every issue of every per, dally and weekly, according to the catalogue. A 
for every State of the Union, at cone Ereed ble rates, sent to any address on application to 


G.P.ROWELL & CO.., 


American N per Advertising Agency’ 
GEO. P. ROWELL & *CO, Sa dearer 


establishment of the kind in the world. Six th 
Inspection by customera. Every ADVERTISEMENT 
tional or advertiser, in deali = the Agency, | is hn Foetie and corres- 








papers, nage circulations, able tod agricultural, me, litical, dail a conntry 

papers, and all publications which are Lye with yy information about prices, 

FREE to any address on appl a distance ing to make contracts for advertising 

in any am, See, comnts, State, or Territory of the United a, or _ portion of the Dominion of Canada, 

may send a t of what they want, with a the ADVERTISEMENT they desire 

and will receive reatien by return which will enable them to decide whether to increase or 

reduce the order. For such information there is no charge. Orders are taken for advertising in a single pay 
aswell as for a list; for a single dollar as readily as for a larger sum. Offices (Times Building), 41 Park 

NEW YORK. 
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x HORTUNE for $5. 


TiRsT GRAND GIFT CONCERT OF THE STATE OF IN EVADA. 


Distribution of $265,000 Gold Coin Gifts—Positively Wednesday, March 4th. 
No > brand asa are $5 portion of the Tickets are 000-6 sold, insa ie Be Concert and Distribution. 
Gitts | 50,000, 925,000, obs tae? $10,000, 5,000. $2,000, $1,000, 

Half Tickets, $2 50, Tickets for sale and Circulars 


ry ten ane 
gyi FULL Pat RTIOULAR < Legial ature na &c., &c., a8 follows: 

ILE FALMER,. . .180 aetane, oy York. P. c. DEVI naraciadl 80 Liberty Street, New York. 
WEST INDIA STORE....613 Broadway, “ “ | L. W. SHEAR......... Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
SF. THOMAS. . 00000005 “1989 Broadway, “ nd x PINCUS: Ceimanenoe od 250 Hoyt Street, Brooklyn. 
GEO. F F. BROWN, ...35 West 28th Street, “ e pL rary tig me tees Court & Fulton Sts., B’klyn. 


H. T. . ’ 
ity of this Enterprise and of the ye iy is made to U. 8S. Senator 
Teasseeee State Sierein: Hon. A. J ~~ Gov. State Nevada; 


REFERENCES 5. Souoorsse, 


Hon. J. D. Muxor, Sec. State ; Hon, W. W. Howart, ptroller State ; or to Bankers, 

Merchants, or any citizen of the! State. TRU :M. 8. ere W. Hamuton, D. L. Brancuanv. 
: WELLS, FARGO, , & CO., Bankers, Vit nia City, Nevada. 

Aut Troxers unsold bution (thus increasing the 


chances of Ticket holder) and Gifs wil — be dis — eibuted i in ion to the number of Tickets sold. 
Pools and ‘oe supplied at a Li for — - with Post-Office Money 


Order to A. BROWN, City Agent, Room roadway, N. Y. City. 
Orders by Mail addressed to @. ALEXANDER, Gen’i Agent, P.O. Box 1836, N. will receive prompt attention. 


== WIDE: 


Architecture. 
To set the Home Shuttle Sewing Machine 









Specificati - 
weal Royal quarto. gest pub 

















WOODWARD’S ) 1,000 Worxme Drawrxas, | where we are not cepromnted, Reader!! you can meh 
N Plans, Details, Specifica- | nosey sling me Home Shuttle 
AARRNAL { tons a Ratatat. Brn uke denies EXPERIENCED i the bus 
; i not. If you wish to buy « 8 : 
MONCKTON’S NATION AL Srx Dotrars, ter thontly use eaadins will one you how to save money. 
STAIRBUILDER. postpaid. Address Johnson, Clark & Co., Boston, Mass., 
MONCKTON’S NATIONAL | s:x Douars, Pittsburg!) Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo, 





CARPENTER and JOINER. 
ae Judd Company, 245 Broadway, N.Y. 


EMARKABLE SUCCESS! One 7 


made $112 in 4 days, and another $45 


. 8 days, sellin r 
RIGINAL BOOK OF WONDERS.” | Adventures upon OCEAN'S ST ORY. 
Mustache and Whiskers in 42 days. This | and the Wonders beneath it. 225 Illustrations. 
Siney vane and 10 other baa — 4 ay) ag y= —_ aree ve a eats wane 
c. ‘or cents t the o t ; 
. emect, C. CUTLER, Carthage, Illinois. TT WTEMaRhane Gh Ween to A PmPe 


LIVINGSTONE 28 Years in AFRICA. 
Winter E: mployment. 


Also our (iyo New Bible, just ready. Sdivem 
HUBBA BROS., Pubs., Phila., Boston, or Cin., 
! ' ' 
‘Work for Everybody. Good Wages. 
Permanent Men & Women 
wanted. Full 








AGENTS! Read!! Read!!! 
free. Address 


We will pay — a Salary of $100 a month hs 
particulars 
W.A, Henderson &0o.,Cleveland,0., or8t.Louis,Mo 


or allow a splendid commission, to sell i our import 
comms and Works of Fine Art. Addre 
Tar Weerern Arr AssooraTion, "Chicago, Th 
GENTS WANTED.—GRAND moons. or 
clopedia of Things Worth Knowing. 25,000 
ang supplied. a = want to know about 








We bawe more experienced agents 
than any other House. They make 
more money OvR COMBINATION 
TAKES Le | —d for att, at 


arm- 
“7 tfit. 





ing, & ening, hanics, Housekeeping, &. 
e Popular “yamil Bible, with Bible Dic. Corapscine wenlars, hermes, ous an 
ae oS Fa Pee ie 
le made. e Voice o od. utifu 
per month uaranteed sure to 
volume for me, RE aan oe = ~ 100 to $250% oo oviey where, selling 
MILLER'’S B BLE ‘AND ‘PU LISHIN HOUSE, | Onur new seven strand Wiite Platina Clothes- 
1102 = 1104 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Lines. Sells camo Wi every house. Samples free. 
cubess Hae Rareskdivelns iiarkeks Tur Greagp Wiee MILs, Philadelphia, Pa. 
pie WANTED. —Agents: Sas AGENTS ¥ WANTED for the NEW WORK, 
: are Wanted to can-- : KIT C —_ xy by his comrade and friend, 
PPTTTETIT Tit ‘vase for the SALE of the:++-+++++++*: published oor ff we Fo «7 Book 
a ut ustrat | 
"PROCEEDINGS OF THE BVANGELICAL : Ree. . DU ‘STIN’ ILMAN, & 0., "Hartford, Conn. 





ALLIANCE OF 1873. 





° - a MONTH and expenses to good Conve 
: Azone sitom se cera eke : $47 475% ers. Articles new and staple as flour. 
: will contain an Historical Sketch, Address of : Samples ties, OC. M. Lanneson,Chleage, 
: Woo a the Hannya and Orations presented : A GREAT 5 SENSATION! Agents Wanted. 
: eral Ci the Closing Address, &c., &c A ‘Sig Package FREE to all who will engage at 
a ive Gf oe odtver once. AGES IN CASH. Every thing fur- 
: rt nished. It will nk elts Send in your name im- 

gcoccenesedes, EE Qmmay 27°°****ore"s mediately. F. A. ELLS & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 
: Care Harper & Brothers, “Fr } ~— 

ceeviglle Frank are. Dect hace XT OF KIN. 

:_: penta!" | 8, 945 AUER SEITE on tern 
fur CHANCERY Hi HEIRS, he ang ty 





. SOP’ ER ¢ & CO., 27 City Hall Square, N -Y. 


rANTED.—Gene ral, “also Travelling Agents in 
every town in the United States, Sample and 
articulars sent on receipt of 10 centa, 

ILLIKEN & CO., 296 Tremont Street, Boston, Mase. 


ALL AGENTS, %020!7" 

§ they are doing, 

make a mistake if page hn estetiiotsleeew &Gu.1, W 

 ~¥ «> Chicago, whose new combination is un- 
2 Immense and great profits. 








a Mowrmand expenses to good canvassers | Sena stamp for Illustrate od Catal of 
all Articles new and as flour. Samples Agents! Latest Novelties, New oddities. 'B 7 N 
free. DEAN & CO., New Bedford, Mass. * NOVELTY COMPANY, BOSTON, Mase, 

| WEEK. ts wanted. 4. Particulars 





ts wanted. Particulars PER DAY. 1000 A 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. $20 free. A. H. B & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 


~ HARPER & BROTHERS 
WINTER BOOKLIST 


tw Hazree & Deoruzas wil! send either of 


ew Harran’s Cataroove matled free on receipt of 
Stz Cents in postage stamps. 


1. 

SMILES’ - HUGUENOTS. The Huguenots in France 

after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes: with a 
Visit to. the Country of the Vandois. By Sauce: 
Suies, Author of “The Huguenots: their Settle- 
menta, Church and Industries in England and 
Ireland,” “ Self-Help,” “ Character,’ “Life of the 
Stephensons,” &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Ih. 

A PRINCESS OF THULE. A Novel. 
Brack, Author of “ Love or Marriage,” “* 
“The Strange Adventures of # Phaeton,” 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL: A Tale of 
Australian Bush-Life. By Anruonwy Tro..ora, Au 
thor of “ The Warden,” '‘ Barchester Towere," “ Or- 
ley Farm,” “The Smal! House at Allington,” “The 
Eustace Diamonds,” &c., &c. Lliustrated. 8vo, Pe- 
per, 25 cents. Iv 


TWELVE MILES FROM A LEMON. Social and 
Domestic Sketches. By Gai Hamuivror, Author of 
** Woman's Worth and Worthiessness,” “ Little Folk 
Life,"&c. 12mo,Cloth, 60. 


By Wr.tam 
ilmeny,” 


&c., &c 


omens me DIAMOND. A Story of Tuscan 

7 . Apo.rnvs Tro.vore, Author of “ Lin- 

bistars hase,” “A Siren,” “ Durnton Abbey,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


FIELD'S MEMORIES OF MANY MEN. Memories 
of Many Men and of Some Women: being Personal 
Recollections of Emperors, Kings, Queens, Princes, 
Presidents, Statesmen, Authors, and Artists, at 
Home and Abroad, during the last 4 Years. 
By Macwests B. Figtp. 12mo, Cloth, $2 

Vii. 

GOLDEN GRAIN. A Sequei to “Blade-o’-Grass.” 
By B. L. Fansron, Anthor of “ Blade-o'-Graes,” 
* Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” “Grif,” “Joshua 
Marvel,” &c. Illustrated. vo, Paper, 85 cents, 

VIL 

JOSEPH THE JEW. The Story of an Old Honse. 

8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


Tx. 

SARA COLERIDGE'S MEMOIR AND LETTERS. 
Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by 
her Danghter. With Two Portraits on Steel. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


x. 

CHRISTLIEB ON THE METHODS OF COUN- 
TERACTING INFIDELITY. The Best Methods 
of Counteracting Modern Infidelity. A Paper read 
before the General Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance, ay * ae October 6, 1878. By Turonon 
Curisture D.D., Professor of Theology and 
Universit. -y aw wt at Bonn, Prussia. 12mo, Fiex- 
ible Cloth, 75 cents. 


L 
HER FACE WAS HER FORTUNE. A Novel. 
F. W. Roswson, Author of “For Her 
“ Carry's Confesefon, ” “No Man's Friend,” “Poor 
Bramantty, ” + Little Kate Kirby,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 


50 cen 
XI. 
PLUMER’'S PASTORAL THEOLOGY. Hints and 
Helps in Fomiestl, Foccteny By mena 8. Pic- 
men, D.D., LL.D. “12mo, Cloth, $2 $2 00. 


By 


x1. 
WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. GQlazren's Linza- 
ny Eprrion.) Now ready: 

THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE WOMAN IN 
WHITE.— POOR MISS FINCH.—MAN AND 
WIFE.—THE DEAD SECRET.—BASIL.— 
HIDE-AND-SEEK. With Ulustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 60 each. Other volumes will be iseued 
shortly. xiv. 


HERVEY'S CHRISTIAN RHETORIC. A System 
of Christian Rhetoric, for the Use of Preachers and 
Other Speakers. By Groner Wierrep Hervey, 
M.A., Author of “ Rhetoric of Conversation,” “ Prin- 
ciples of Courtesy," &c. 8vo, Cloth, $8 50, 


xv. 

THE TWO WIDOWS. A Novel. By Annie Tuomas, 
Author of “Denis Donne,” “Calied to Acccmnt, - 
“Played Ont,” “A Passion in Tatters," “The Do 
er House,” “ Maud Mohan,” &c. 8yo, Paper, Soceuts. 

XVL 

PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. 
ical Rambies in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. By 
Nicoras Pixs, U. 8. Conen), Port Louis, Manritius. 
Profusely Llustrated from the Author's own Sketch- 
es; containing aleo Maps and weeite Meteorolog- 
ical Charts. Crown 8yvo, Cloth, $3 50. 

XVIL 

MISS DOROTHY’S CHARGE. A Novel. By Frank 
Ler Benemor, Author of “My Daughter Elinor,” 
‘Miss Van Kortland,” &., &c. 8yo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 60. 

XVII 


DAWSON’'S EARTH — MAN. The , Sony of te the 
Earth and Man. By J. W. Daweon, LL. 
F.G.S., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of Mobil Gai: 
versity, Montreal. With Twenty Liustrations. 12mo, 
uta, 


—“w « 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 
a —————_—— 


py, NING our mp loz 

baw! yo 

ADV Spina see 
ing 


agency for the PropLe’s ATLAs = appears 
weekly, Instructions free. J. DAVID ILLIAMS. 
46 Beekman at., N.Y. 


$351 A MONTH. aon 


ts wanted. 
y A sellin - Lice in the wont Banpie 


RONSON, Detroit, Mich. 
eek to ents. Fastest sellis selling 
ouneie the world. 3 valuable samples for 
ten conta, J. BRIDE, | 169 Broadway, N.Y. 
8104 Day. Employment for all. Patent Novel- 
ties. Geo. L. Feuton & Co., 119 Nagean St., N.Y. 
SHORT HAND 150 words per minute in 
+ 4 weeks. stamp for 
circular. J. » e 0. Box 4647, New York. 
Las can n make % a Cee 
town Address Exu.is M’r’e. Co., Wi aan 
MONEY ‘MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and K 
Check Outfits. a 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. 











HS or? GET RICH,—Send6ec. and get 
ved. Address Park, ees Duponscest St. thie 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





[Fesruary 7, 1874, 

















THE AMERICAN TWINS. 


‘‘United we stand, Divided we fall.” 








Roprnsoy, CHAse, & Co, 


BANKERS, 
18 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


Transact a general banking business in all its details, 
allowing interest upon deposits to 
BANKS, SAVINGS INSTITUTIONS, PRIVATE BANK- 
ERS, AND INDIVIDUALS. 
Particular attention paid to the investment of 


Estate and Trust Funds, 


AND INFORMATION REGARDING THE SAME 
FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 

Buy and sell upon commission Gold, United States 
Stocks, and all securities dealt in at the New York 
Stock Exchange. §@™ FIRST-CLASS MUNICIPAL 
AND RAILROAD LOANS NEGOTIATED. 
EUGENE N. ROBINSON, THOMAS B. ATKINS 
GEORGE B. CHASE, WILLIAM T. MORRIS. 





GEO. A. PRINCE & C0. 


Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
' in the United States. i 


03,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
&@” Send for Price-Lists, 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y. 








FOR OFFICES, FOR BANKS, FOR DWELLINGS, 
FOR STORES, FOR EVERY BODY, 


Herrings & Farrel, 


251 and 252 Broadway, N. Y. 


<=. 35 &ACCID & vp 


\ V. 
| NSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIARTFORD. CONN. 
; Appiy to any Agent, or write to the Company. 
FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


§~ Send for Price-List.} Baltimore, Md. 











AWRENE R r 
BANA’, ; N RS 
4° Neidé WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


HO FROG, "2500" NO HORSE. 


How to Shoe Horses citztvest manner, | 


How to Cure all Foot Ailments. 





RATIONAL HORSE-SHOEING. Price One Dollar. 


GoopznovuGiH Horsk Suor, 41 Dey Street, N. Y. 
B U | L D E Pp § Send for Catalogue. A. J. BICK. 
NELL&Co., 27 Warren St.,N. Y- 


$300, REWARD 23 Se Say 


—_ 
YORE, Bend Moers, fot Auger bak, Adiowe Angee On Se Locke Men 











FOR 1874. 
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There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 











The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed, * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beantiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country,—Boston Trav- 
eler. 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 











Regs Meehan ales eet 


It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country, Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches, — Provi- 
dence Journal. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on recetpt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 
Harrrn's Magazine, Harren’s Wrexcy, and Haneer’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEK y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Frvn 








| Supsorisers .at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 


Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Treas ror Apvertistne 1n Harrer's WEEKLY ANP 
Tarrver’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, . 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


| (Z4E@z’ 


4 : 




















A PROUD MOTHER. 


‘* Arrah, that Child’s a thrue Mulligan. He laves his Book arf goes for the Jimmy-John as 
nat’ral as a Duck goes for the Wather.” 





DEVOE’S Brilliant OIL 


[=vomis Safety! 





LLUMINATES Brilliantly!! 
S FREE FROM ODOR!!! 


PUT UP IN PATENT FAUCET NOZZLE CANS 


By the DEVOE M’F'G CO., New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 


‘TROLLOPE’S 


HARRY HEATHCOTE, 


HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL: 
A Tale of Australian Bush-Life. By An- 
THONY TROLLOPE, Author of ‘‘ The Warden,” 
‘‘Barchester Towers,” ‘ Orley Farm,” ‘‘The 
Small House at Allington,” ‘‘The Eustace 
Diamonds,” &c., &c. - Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


Wilkie Collins's 
MOONSTONE. 


THE MOONSTONE. ANovel. By Witxk1e 
Couttns. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





Liprary Epririon of 


(Now Ready :) 

THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE WOMAN 
IN WHITE.—POOR MISS FINCH.— 
MAN AND WIFE:—THE DEAD SE- 
CRET.—BASIL.—HIDE-AND-SEEK.— 
THE.MOONSTONE. With Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. Other volumes 
will be issued shortly. 


Ill 


BLACK’S 
A Princess of Thule, 


A PRINCESS OF THULE. A Novel. By 
Wituram Brack, Author of ‘‘ Love or Mar- 
riage,” ‘‘ Kilmeny,” ‘‘The Strange Adven- 
tures of a Phaeton,” &., &c. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 

e@” Harres & Broruers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 








| United States, on receipt of the price. . 


This forms the Eighth Volume of Harrer’s | 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS. | 








THE 


Y\2., 





po aig a 
This Paper has been the foremost of all industrial 
publications for the past Twenty-Eight Years, It is the 


oldest, largest, cheapest, aud the best weekly illus- 
trated paper devoted to Engineering, Mechanics, Chem- 


istry, New Inventions, Science and Industrial Progress, 
published in the United States. 


Every number contains from 10 to 15 original engrav- 


ings of new machinery, novel inventions, Bridges, 
Engineering works, Architecture, improved Farm 
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‘‘AN APPEAL TO THE CADI.”—[From a Painting sy J. E. Hopeson 1x tae Duper GALuery.] 


TATTOOING. 


Cook, in his second voyage, visited the Isle of 
Amsterdam, where he found the men tattooed 
from the hip to the middle of the thigh; but the 
women had these adornments on the arms and 
fingers, and only in a slight degree. Many wom- 
en in other South Sea islands were tattooed in 
the form of a Z on every joint of their fingers 
and toes, and frequently on the outside of the 
feet. Other devices were squares, crescents, cir- 
cles, men, dogs, birds, etc. Some of the old men 
had the greater part of their bodies covered with 
large patches of black, deeply indented at the 
edges, like a rude imitation of flame. In the 
Caroline Isles tattooing was regarded as a relig- 
ious ceremony, to be performed under favorable 
auspices. ‘The officiating priest invoked a bless- 
ing from the gods on the family of the patient. 
If a gentle breeze arose it was accepted as the 
approving voice of the gods, and the operation 
proceeded ; if not, it was suspended; for any 


have led to the submerging of the islands by a 
raging storm. 

New Zealand is the country of which we have 
most knowledge in regard to the practice of tat- 
tooing, owing to the number of travelers who 
have described it. John Rutherford, a seaman 
engaged on a South Sea voyage, was captured 
on the most northern of the islands in 1816, and 
kept prisoner by the natives-for several years. 
They treated him kindly, on the whole, and con- 
ferred on him the honor of tattooing, which cer- 
emony he described in the published record of 
his adventures. Laid on his back amidst a 
group of natives, he underwent the ordeal on his 
body, arms, and face. Several tools were em- 
ployed, some with teeth and some without, va- 
ried in size and shape to fit different parts. The 
operation lasted four hours, during which the 
chief’s daughters wiped the blood from his face 
with a bunch of dried flax. Then they washed 
him at a neighboring stream, dried him before a 
fire, and gave him his garments, except his shirt, 


tattooing under the anger of the gods would | which one of the ladies put on her own person, 


wearing it hindside before. So severe had been 
the scarifying that he lost his sight for three days, 
and did not fully recover for six weeks. 


“AN APPEAL TO THE CADI.” 


In Mohammedan countries, law and religion 
being both founded on the Koran, the priest- 
hood and officers of the law form a single order. 
The judge of a city or province is styled a mol- 
lah, while the inferior magistrate of a town or 
village, who holds a position something like that 
of a justice of the peace with us, is styled a cadi, 
from the Arabian kadai, to judge. His office is 
by no means a sinecure. He is compelled to sit 
in some public place, generally in or near the 
market, and listen all day to the interminable 
petty squabbles which arise among buyers and 
customers, and judge all sorts of criminals and 
grades of crime. The cadi plays an important 
part in the Arabian Nights, and his functions at 
the present day do not essentially differ from 


what they were in the time of those delightful 
romances. 

Our illustration, engraved from a picture in 
the Dudley Gallery, London, is a skillfw'ly con- 
ceived and vigorously executed study of Oriental 
character. The unfortunate magistrate, whom 
generally we are apt to associate with all that is 
swift and terrible in the execution of justice in 
the East, is here depicted from a ludicrous point 
of view. Seated on an inconveniently low bench, 
which leaves him completely at the mercy of the 
two brazen-tongued litigants who are standing 
before him, he is deafened by the shouts and 
vociferations of the plaintiff and defendant with- 
out any possibility of escape. The differenve 
of character is well marked. The eadi is evi- 
dently a placid and easy-going old gentleman, 
who would like to have every thing go smoothly 
and pleasantly. The man withthe arm upraised 
is evidently much the louder talker of the two, 
but his adversary is probably a still more unwel- 
come pleader, for he looks as if he could go on 
arguing for weeks without being exhausted, 
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THE MOONBEAM’S MESSAGE., 
Usto my window lattice 

A pleasant moonbeam came ; 
It roused me from my slumber, 

And gently spoke my name. 


‘+I fell on your lover's pillow 
In the stillness of the night, 

And woke him from his dreaming, 
Though my touch was soft and light. 


‘*T lighted on his forehead, 
I touched his golden hair, 

Till he reached his arms before him 
Yo clasp the empty air. 


‘‘Then he oped his eyes with wonder, 
And cried, ‘O silver moon, 

As thou.pitiest lonely mortals, 
Grant me one little boon! 


‘*** Over the hills and the valleys, 
Down to the southern sea, 

Take this word to my darling 
As she sleeps and dreams of me: 


‘*** There’s a hope that holds all sweetness, 
A waiting with gladness rife, 

A faith all time defying, 
And a love more strong than life. 


‘** This hope, this faith, this waiting, 
This loving, are all my own; 

The days and nights of thy absence 
Are filled with these alone! 


‘** * By the san-kissed seas that part us, 
By the weary stretch of lands, 

By our last fond kiss of parting, 
By our farewell clasp of hands— 


*** When the heavens fall from o’er us, 
When the stars grow dim for aye, 

When the sun withdraws its shining, 
And brings no more the day— 


** * Then shall our love but stronger, 
Purer, and truer be, 

As hand in hand we enter 
Our love's eternity !’” 

So over the hills and the valleys, 
Down to the southern sea, 

The moonbeam sought my window, 
And brought this word to me. 


it was only a ray of moonlight 
That has shone across my bed ; 

But the silvery voice of the moonbeam 
My heart has comforted! 


(Continued from No, 892, page 120.) 
THE PARISIANS. 
By EDWARD BULWER (LORD LYTTON), 
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BOOK TWELFTH. 


CHAPTER X. 


“M. Rameau,” said De Mauléon, when the 
two men had reseated themselves in the salon, 
‘*T will honestly say that my desire is to rid my- 
self as soon as I can of the trust of guardian to 
this young lady. “Playing as I do with fortune, 
my only stake against her favors is my life. I 
feel as if it were my duty to see that made- 
moiselle is not left alone and friendless in the 
world at my decease. I have in my mind for 
hera husband that I think in every way suitable : 
a handsome and brave young fellow in my battal- 
ion, of respectable birth, without any living rela- 
tions to consult as to his choice. I have reason 
to believe that if Julie married him, she need 
never fear a reproach as to her antecedents. Her 
dot would suffice to enable him to realize his own 
wish of a country town in Normandy. And in 
that station, Paris and its temptations would soon 
pass from the poor child’s thoughts, as an evil 
dream. But I can not dispose of her hand without 
her own consent; and if she is to be reasoned out 
of her fancy for you, I have no time to devote to 
the task. Icome tothe point. You are not the 
man I would choose for her husband. But, ev- 
idently, you are the man she would choose. Are 
you disposed to marry her? You hesitate, very 
naturally ; = have no right to demand an imme- 
diate answer to a question so serious. Perhaps 
you will think over it, and let me know in a day 
or two? I take it for granted that if you were, 
as I heard, engaged before the siege to marry the 
Signora Cicogna, that engagement is annulled ?” 

‘‘Why take it for granted?” asked Gustave, 
perplexed. 

‘* Simply because I find you here. Nay, spare 
explanations and excuses. I quite understand 
that you were invited to come. But a man sol- 
emnly betrothed to a demoiselle like the Signora 
Cicogna, in a time of such dire calamity and 
peril, could scarcely allow himself to be tempted 
to accept the invitation of one so beautiful, and 
so warmly attached to him, as is Mademoiselle 
Julie, and, on witnessing the passionate strength 
of that attachment, say that he can not keep a 
promise not to repeat his visits. But if I mis- 
take, and you are still betrothed to the signorina, 
of course all discussion is at an end.” 

Gustave hung his head in some shame, and in 
much bewildered doubt. 

The practiced observer of men’s characters, 
and of shifting phases of mind, glanced at the 
poor poet’s perturbed countenance with a half- 
smile of disdain. 

“It is for you to judge how far the very love 
to yon so ingenuously evinced by my ward—how 





far the reasons against marriage with one whose 
antecedents expose her to reproach—should in- 
fluence one of your advanced opinions upon social 
ties. Such reasons do not appear to have with 
artists the same weight they have with the dour- 
geoisie, Ihave but to that the husband of 
Julie will receive with her hand a dot of nearly 
120,000 francs; and I have reason to believe 
that that fortune will be increased—how much, I 
can not guess—when the cessation of the siege 
will allow communication with England. One 
word more. I should wish to rank the husband 
of my ward in the number of my friends. If he 
djd not oppose the political opinions with which 
I identify my own career, I should be pleased to 
make any rise in the world achieved by me assist 
to the raising of himself. But my opinions, as 
during the time we were brought together you 
were made aware, are those of a practical man 
of the world, and have nothing in common 
with Communists, Socialists, Internationalists, or 
whatever sect would place the aged societies of 
Europe in Medea’s caldron of youth. At a mo- 
ment like the present, fanatics and dreamers so 
abound that the number of such sinners will ne- 
cessitate a general amnesty when order is re- 
stored. What a poet so young as you may have 
written or said at such a time will be readily for- 
gotten and forgiven a year or two hence, provided 
he does not put his notions into violent action. 
But if you choose to persevere in the views you 
now advocate, so be it. They will not make 
poor Julie less a believer in your wisdom and 
genius, Only they will separate you from me, 
and a day may come when I should have the 
painful duty of ordering you to be shot—Dii me- 
liora, ‘Think over all I have thus frankly said. 
Give me your answer within forty-eight hours, 
and meanwhile hold no communication with my 
ward, Ihave the honor to wish you good-day. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Tue short grim day was closing when Gustave, 

quitting Julie’s apartment, again found himself 
in the streets. His thoughts were troubled and 
confused. He was the more affected by Julie’s 
impassioned love for him by the contrast with 
Isaura’s words and manner in their recent inter- 
view. His own ancient fancy for the ‘‘ Ondine 
of Paris” became revived by the difficulties be- 
tween their ancient intercourse which her unex- 
pected scruples and De Mauléon’s guardianship 
inte . A witty writer thus defines une 
passion, ‘‘ une caprice inflammé par des obsta- 
cles.” In the ordinary times of peace, Gustave, 
handsome, aspiring to reputable position in the 
beau monde, would rot have admitted any con- 
siderations to compromise his station by marriage 
with a jigurante. But now the wild political 
doctrines he had embraced separated his ambi- 
tion from that beau monde, and combined it with 
ascendency over the revolutionists of the popu- 
lace—a direction which he must abandon if he 
continued his suit to Isaura. Then, too, the 
immediate possession of Julie’s dot was not with- 
out temptation to a man who was so fond of his 
personal comforts, and who did not see where to 
turn for a dinner, if, obedient to Isaura’s “‘ prej- 
udices,” he abandoned his profits as a writer in 
the revolutionary press. The inducements for 
withdrawal from the cause he had es , held 
out to him with so haughty a coldness by De 
Mauléon, were not wholly without force, though 
they irritated his self-esteem. He was dimly 
aware of the Vicomte’s masculine talents for pub- 
lic life; and the high reputation he had already 
acquired among military authorities, and even 
among experienced and thoughtful civilians, had 
weight upon Gustave’s impressionable tempera- 
ment. But though De Mauléon’s implied advice 
here coincided in much with the tacit compact 
he had made with Isaura, it alienated him more 
from Isaura herself, for Isaura did not bring to 
him the fortune which would enable him to sus- 
pend his lucubrations, watch the turn of events, 
and live at ease in the mean while; and the dot 
to be received with De Mauléon’s ward had those 
advantages. 

While thus meditating, Gustave turned into 
one of the cantines still open, to brighten his in- 
tellect with a petit verre, and there he found the 
two colleagues in the extinct Council of Ten, 
Paul Grimm and Edgar Ferrier. With the last 
of these revolutionists Gustave had become inti- 
mately lié. ‘They wrote in the same journal, and 
he willingly accepted a distraction from his self- 
conflict which Edgar offered him in a dinner at 
the Café Riche, which still offered its hospitali- 
ties at no exorbitant price. At this repast, as 
the drink circulated, Gustave waxed confiden- 
tial. He longed, poor youth, for an adviser. 
Could he marry a girl who had been a ballet 
dancer, and who had come into an unexpected 
heritage? ‘‘ Est tu fou d'en douter ?” cried Ed- 
gar. ‘*What a sublime occasion to manifest 
thy scorn of the miserable banalités of the bour- 
geoisie! It will but increase thy moral power 
over the people. And then think of the money. 
What an aid to the cause! What a capital for 
the launch!—journal all thine own! Besides, 
when our principles triumph—as triumph they 
must—what would be marriage but a brief and 
futile ceremony, to be broken the moment thou 
hast cause to complain of thy wife or chafe at 
the bond? Only get the dot into thine own 
hands. L'amour passe—reste la cassette.” 

Though there was enough of good in the son 
of Madame Rameau to revolt at the precise 
words in which the counsel was given, still, as 
the fumes of the punch yet more addled his 
brains, the counsel itself was acceptable; and in 
chat sort of maddened fury which intoxication 
produces in some excitable temperaments, as 
Gustave reeled home that night leaning on the 
arm of stouter Edgar Ferrier, he insisted on go- 
ing out of his way to the house in which 
Isaura lived, and, pausing under her window, 





much in vogue among the votaries of Felix Pyat, 

in which every thing that existent society deems 

sacred was reviled in the grossest ribaldry. 
ily Isaura’s ear heard it not, The girl was 
ing by her bedside absorbed in prayer. 





CHAPTER XIL 

Turee days after the evening thus spent by 
Gustave Rameau, Isaura was s by a visit 
from M. de Mauléon, She had not seen him 
since the commencement of the siege, and she 
did not recognize him at first glance in his mili- 
tary uniform. 

**T trust you will pardon my intrusion, made- 
moiselle,” he said, in the low sweet voice habit- 
ual to him ih his gentler moods, ‘‘ but I thought 
it became me to announce to you the decease of 
one who, I fear, did not discharge with much 
kindness the duties her connection with you im- 

Your father’s second wife, afterward 

adame Selby, is no more. She died some 

days since in a convent to which she had re- 
tired.” 


Isavra had no cause to mourn the dead, but 
she feit a shock ir the suddenness of this infor- 
mation; and in that sweet spirit of womanly 
compassion which entered so largely into her 
character, and made a part of her genius itself, 
she murmured tearfully, ‘‘ The r signora! 
Why could I not have with her in illness ? 
She might then have learned to love me. And 
she died in a convent, you say. Ah, her religion 
was then sincere! Her end was peaceful ?” 

*‘ Let us not doubt that, mademoiselle. Cer- 
tainly she lived to reg.et any former errors, and 
her last thought was di toward such atone- 
ment as might be in oF ancy And it is that 
desire of atonement which now strangely mixes 
me up, mademoiselle, in your destinies. In that 
desire for atonement, she left to my charge, as a 
kinsman, distant indeed, but still, perhaps, the 
nearest with whom she was personally acquaint- 
ed—a young ward. In ting that trust, I 
find myself strangely com to hazard the 
risk of offending you.” 

‘Offending me? How? Pray speak openly.” 

*¢In so doing, I must utter the name of Gus- 
tave Rameau.” 

Isaura turned pale and recoiled, but she did 

t 


no 

“Did he inform me rightly that, in the last 
interview with him three days ago, you expressed 
a strong desire that the engagement between him 
and yourself should cease; and that you only, 
and with reluctance, suspended your rejection of 
the suit he had pressed on you, in consequence 
of his entreaties, and of certain assurances as to 
the changed direction of the talents of which we 
will assume that he is , 

** Well, well, monsieur,” exclaimed Isaura, her 
whole face brightening; ‘‘and you come on the 

of Gustave Rameau to say that on reflection 
e does not hold me to our engagement—that in 
honor and in ¢onscience I am free ?” 

**T see,” answered De Mauléon, smiling, ‘‘ that 
Tam loned already. It would not pain you 
if such were my instructions in the embassy I 
undertake ?” 

‘Pain me? No. But—” 


** But what ?” 

** Must he ist in a course which will break 
his mother’s and make his father deplore 
the hour that he was born? Have you influence 
over him, M. De Mauléon? If so, will you not 
exert it for his good ?” 

** You interest yourself still in his fate, made- 
moiselle ?” 

** How can I do otherwise? Did I not con- 
sent to share it when my heart shrank from the 
thought of our union? And now when, if I un- 
derstand you rightly, I am free, I can not but 
think of what was best in him.” 

** Alas! mademoiselle, he is but one of many 
—a spoiled child of that Circe, imperial Paris. 
Every where I look around I see but corruption. 
It was hidden by the halo which corruption itself 
engenders. The halo is gone, the corruption is 
visible. Where is the old French manhood? 
Banished from the heart, it comes out only at the 
tongue. Were our deeds like our words, Prussia 
would beg on her knee to be a province of France, 
Gustave is the fit for this generation. Van- 
ity—desire to be known for something, no mat- 
ter what, no matter by whom—that is the Pa- 
risian’s leading motive power; orator, soldier, 
poet, all alike. Utterers of fine phyases ; de- 
spising knowledge and toil and discipline; rail- 
ing against the Germans as barbarians, against 
their generals as traitors; against God for not 
taking their What can be done to weld 
this mass of hollow bubbles into the solid form 
of a nation—the nation it affects to be? What 
generation can be born out of the unmanly race, 
inebriate with brag and absinthe? Forgive me 
this tirade; I have been reviewing the battalion 
I command. As for Gustave Rameau, if we 
survive the siege, and see once more a govern- 
ment that can enforce order, and a public that 
will refuse renown for balderdash, I should not 
be surprised if Gustave Rameau were among the 
prettiest imitators of Lamartine’s early Medita- 
tions. Had he been born under Louis XIV., how 
loyal he would have been! What sacred trage- 
dies in the style of Athalie he would have writ- 
ten, in the hope of an audience at Versailles! But 
I detain you from the letter I was charged to de- 
liver to you. I have done so purposely, that I 
might convince myself that you welcome that 
release which your too delicate sense of honor 
shrank too long from demanding.” 

Here he took forth and placed a letter in Tsau- 
ra’s hand ; and, as if to allow her to read it un- 
observed, retired to the window recess, 

Isaura glanced over the letter. It ran thus: 

“*T feel that it was only to your compassion 
that 1 owed your consent to my suit. Could I 
here dorhted that before, your words when we 


in at the moment, I committed a great wrong. 
F would have held you bound to a promise from 
which you desired to be free. Grant me on 
for that, and for all the faults by which I have 
offended you. In canceling our engagemen 
let me hope that I may rejoice in your friendship, 
og remembrance of me, some gentle and kind- 

ly thought. My life may henceforth pass out of 
contact with yours; but you will ever dwell in 
my heart, an image pure and holy as the saints 
in whom you may well believe—they are of your 
own kindred.” 

** May I convey to Gustave Rameau any ver- 
bal reply to his letter?” asked De Mauléon, turn- 
ing as she replaced the letter on the table. 

**Only my wishes for his welfare. It might 
wound him if I added, my gratitude for the gen- 
erous manner in which he has interpreted my 
heart, and acceded to its desire.” 

** Mademoiselle, accept my congratulations, 
My condolences are for the poor girl left to my 
guardianship. sso | she loves this man ; 
and there are reasons why I can not withhold 
my consent to her union with him, should he de- 
mand it, now that, in the letter remitted to you, 
he has accepted your dismissal, If I can keep 
him out of all the follies and all the evils into 
which he suffers his vanity to mislead his reason, 
I will do so; would I might say, only in compli- 
ance with your compassionate injunctions. But 
henceforth the infatuation of my ward compels 
me to take some interest in his career. Adieu, 
mademoiselle! I have no fear for your happi- 
ness now.” 

Left alone, Isaura stood as one transfigured. 
All the bloom of her youth seemed suddenly re- 
stored. Round her red lips the dimples opened, 
countless mirrors of one happy smile. ‘‘I am 
free, I am free,” she murmured; ‘‘joy, joy!” 
and she passed from the room to seek the Venos- 
ta, singing clear, singing loud, as a bird that es- 
capes from the cage and warbles to the heaven it 
regains the blissful tale of its release. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


In proportion to the nearer roar of the be- 
siegers’ cannon, and the sharper gripe of famine 
within the walls, the Parisians seemed to increase 
their scorn for the skill of the enemy, and their 
faith in the sanctity of the capital. All false 
news was believed as truth; all truthful news 
abhorred as falsehood. Listen to the groups 
round the cafés. ‘‘The Prussian funds have 
fallen three per cent. at Berlin,” says a thread- 
bare ghost of the Bourse (he had been a clerk 
of Louvier’s). ‘‘ Ay,” cries a National Guard, 
‘read extracts from La Liberté. The barbari- 
ans are in despair. Nancy is threatened, Belford 
freed. Bourbaki is invading Baden. Our fleets 
are pointing their cannon upon Hamburg. Their 
country endangered, their retreat cut off, the sole 
hope of Bismarck and his trembling legions is to 
find a refuge in Paris. The increasing fury of 
the bombardment is a proof of their despair.” 

“In that case,” whispered Savarin to De 
Brézé, ‘‘ suppose we send a flag of truce to Ver- 
sailles with a message from Trochu that, on dis- 
gorging their conquests, ceding the left bank of 
Rhine, and paying the expenses of the war, Paris, 
ever magnanimous to the vanquished, will allow 
the Prussians to retire.” 

‘“*The Prussians! Retire!” cried Edgar Fer- 
rier, catching the last word and glancing fierce- 
ly at Savarin. ‘‘ What Prussian spy have we 
among us? Not one of the barbarians shall es- 
cape. We have but to dismiss the traitors who 
have er the government, proclaim the Com- 
mune and the rights of labor, and we give birth 
’ to a Hercules that even in its cradle can strangle 
the vipers. 

Edgar Ferrier was the sole member of his po- 
onl ag J among the group which he thus ad- 
d ; but such was the terror which the Com- 
munists already began to inspire among the bour- 
ao that no one volunteered a reply. Savarin 

inked his arm in De Brézé's, and prudently drew 
him off. 

**T suspect,” said the former, ‘‘that we shall 
soon have worse calamities to endure than the 
Prussian obus and the black loaf. ‘The Commu- 
nists will have their day.” 

**T shall be in my grave before then,” said De 
Brézé, in hollow accents, ‘‘It is twenty-four 
hours since I spent my last fifty sous on the pur- 
chase of a rat, and J burned the legs of my bedstead 
for the fuel by which that quadruped was roasted.” 

‘Entre nous, my poor friend, I am much in 
the same condition,” said Savarin, with a ghast- 
ly attempt at his old pleasant laugh. ‘‘ See how 
i am shrunken! My wife would be unfaithful 
to the Savarin of her dreams if she accepted a 
kiss from the slender gallant you behold in me. 
But I thought you were in the National Guard, 
and therefore had not to vanish into air.” 

**T was a National Guard, but I could not 
stand the hardships; and being above the age, 
I obtained my exemption. As to pay, I was 
then too proud to claim my wage of one franc 
twenty-five centimes. I should not be too proud 
now. Ah, blessed be Heaven! here comes Le- 
mercier; he owes me a dinner—he shall pay it. 
Bonjour, my dear Frederic! How handsome 
you look in your kepi. Your uniform is brilliant- 
ly fresh from the soil of powder. What a con- 
trast to the tatterdemalions of the Line!” 

‘**T fear,” said Lemercier, ruefully, ‘‘ that my 
costume will not look so well a day or two hence. 
I have just had news that will no doubt seem 
very glorious—in the newspapers. But then 
newspapers are not subjected to cannon-balls.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” answered De Brézé. 

“IT met, as I emerged from my apartment a 
few minutes ago, that fire-eater, Victor de Man- 
léon, who always contrives to know what passes 
at head-quarters. He told me that preparations 
are being made for a great sortie. Most proba- 





bly the announcement will appear in a proclama- 


gasped out some verses of a wild song, then | last met sufficed to conyince me, In my selfish | tion to-morrow, and our troops march forth to. 
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morrow night. The National Guard (fools and 
asses who have been yelling out for decisive ac- 
tion) are to have their wish, and to be placed in 
the van of battlk—among the foremost the bat- 
talion in which I am enrolled. Should this be 
our last meeting on earth, say that Frederic 
Lemercier has finished his part in life with éclat,” 

‘* Gallant friend,” said De Brézé, feebly seizing 
him. by the arm, “if it be true that thy mortal 
career is menaced, die as thou hast lived. An 
honest man leaves no debt unpaid. Thou owest 
me a dinner.” 

** Alas! ask of me what is possible. I will 
give thee three, however, if I survive and regain 
my rentes, But to-day I have not even @ mouse 
to share with Fox.” 

“¢ Fox lives, then ?” cried De Brézé, with spark- 
ling, hungry eyes. : 

“Yes, At present he is making the experi- 
ment how long an animal can live without food.’ 

‘Have mercy upon him, poor beast! Ter- 
minate his pangs by a noble death. Let him 
save thy friends and thyself from starving. For 
myself alone I do not plead ; I am but an ama- 
teur in polite literature. But Savarin, the illus- 
trious Savarin—in criticism the French Longinus 
—in poetry the Parisian Horace—in social life 
the genius of gayety in pantaloons—contemplate 
his attenuated frame! Shall he perish for want 
of food while thou hast such superfluity in thy 
larder? I appeal to thy heart, thy conscience, 
thy patriotism. What in the eyes of France are 
a thousand Foxes compared to a single Savarin ?” 

** At this moment,” sighed Savarin, ‘*I could 
swallow any thing, however nauseous, even thy 
flattery, De Brézé. But, my friend Frederic, 
thou goest into battle—what will become of Fox 
if thou fall? Will he not be devoured by stran- 

rs? Surely it were a sweeter thought to his 
faithful heart to furnish a repast to thy friends ? 
—his virtues acknowledged, his memory blessed!” 

‘¢Thou dost look very lean, my poor Savarin ! 
And how hospitable thou wert when yet plump!” 
said Frederic, pathetically. ‘And certainly, 
if I live, Fox will starve; if I am slain, Fox will 
be eaten. Yet, poor Fox, dear Fox, who lay on 
my breast when I was frost-bitten! No; I have 
not the heart to order him to the spit for you. 
Urge it not.” 

**T will save thee that pang,” cried De Brézé. 
‘© We are close by thy rooms. Excuse me for a 
moment. I will run in and instruct thy bonne.” 

So saying, he sprang forward with an elasticity 
of step which no one could have anticipated from 
his previous languor. Frederic would have fol- 
lowed, but Savarin clung to him, whimpering, 
“Stay; I shall fall like an empty sack, without 
the support of thine arm, young hero. Pooh! 
of course De Brézé is only joking—a pleasant 
joke. Hist! a secret: he has moneys, and 
means to give us once more a dinner at his own 
cost, pretending that we dine on thy dog. He 
was planning this when thou camest up. Let 
him have his joke, and we shall have a festin de 
Balthazar.” 

‘*Hein!” said Frederic, doubtfully; ** thou 
art sure he has no designs upon Fox ?” 

‘Certainly not, except in regaling us. Don- 
key is not bad, but it is fourteen francs a pound, 
A pullet is excellent, but it is thirty francs. 
Trust to De Brézé; we shall have donkey and 
pullet, and Fox shall feast upon the remains.” 

Before Frederic could reply, the two men 
were jostled and swept on by a sudden rush of a 
noisy crowd in their rear. They could but dis- 
tinguish the words—Glorious news—victory— 
Faidherbe—Chanzy. But these words were suf- 
ficient to induce them to join willingly in the 
rush, They forgot their hunger; they forgot 
Fox. As they were hurried on, they learned 
that there was a report of a complete defeat of 
the Prussians by Faidherbe near Amiens—of a 
still more decided one on the Loire by Chanzy, 
These generals, with armies flushed with triumph, 
were pressing on toward Paris to accelerate the 
destruction of the hated Germans, How the 
report arose no one exactly knew. All believed 
it, and were making their way to the Hotel de 
Ville to hear it formally confirmed. 

Alas! before they got there they were met by 
another crowd returning, dejected but angry. 
No such news had reached the Government. 
Chanzy and Faidherbe were no doubt fighting 
bravely, with every probability of success, but— 

The Parisian imagination required no more, 

**We should always be defeating the enemy,” 
said Savarin, ‘‘if there were not always a but ;” 
and his audience, who, had he so expressed him- 
self ten minutes before, would have torn him to 
pieces, now applauded the epigram; and with 
execrations on Trochu, mingled with many a 
peal of painful sarcastic laughter, vociferated and 
dispersed. 
As the two friends sauntered back toward the 
part of the Boulevards on which De Brézé had 
parted company with them, Savarin quitted Le- 
mercier suddenly, and crossed the street to accost 
a small party of two ladies and two men who 
were on their way to the Madeleine. While he 
was exchanging a few words with them, a young 
couple, arm in arm, passed by Lemercier—the 
man in the uniform of the National Guard—uni- 
form as unsullied as Frederic’s, but with as little 
of a military air as can well be conceived. His 
gait was slouching; his head bent downward. 
He did not seem to listen to his companion, who 
was talking with quickness and vivacity, her fair 
face radiant with smiles. Lemercier looked aft- 
er them as they passed by. ‘‘Sur mon dme,” 
muttered Frederic to himself, “ surely that is /a 
belle Julie, and she has got back her truant poet 
at last!” 

While Lemercier thus soliloquized, Gustave, 
still looking down, was led across the street by 
his fair companion, and into the midst of the lit- 
tle group with whom Savarin had paused to speak. 
Accidentally brushing against Savarin himself, 
he raised his eyes with a start, about to mutter 
some conventional apology, when Julie felt the 





arm on which she leaned tremble nervously. Be- 
fore him stood Isaura, the Countess de Vandemar 
by her side; her two other companions, Raoul 
and the Abbé Vertpré, a step or two behind. 

Gustave uncovered, bowed low, and stood mute 
and still for a moment, paralyzed by surprise and 
the chill of a painful shame. 

Julie’s watchful eyes, following his, fixed them- 
selves on the same face. On the instant she di- 
vined the truth. She beheld her to whom she 
had owed months of jealous agony, and over 
whom, poor child, she thought she had achieved 
a triumph. But the girl’s heart was so instinct- 
ively good that the sense of triumph was merged 
in a sense of compassion. Her rival had lost 
Gustave. To Julie the loss of Gastave was the 
loss of all that makes life worth having. On her 
part, Isaura was moved not only by the beauty 
of Julie's countenance, but still more by the child- 
like ingenuousness of its expression. » 

So, for the first time in their lives, met the 
child and the step-child of Louise Duval. Each 
so deserted, each so left alone and inexperienced 
amidst the perils of the world, with fates so differ- 
ent, typifying orders of Womanhood so opposed. 
Isaura was naturally the first to break the silence 
that weighed like a sensible load on all present. 

She advanced toward Rameau, with sincere 
kindness in her look and tone, 

‘* Accept my congratulations,” she said, with 
agrave smile. ‘* Your mother informed me last 
evening of your nuptials, Withont doubt I see 
Madame Gustave eau ;” and she extended 
her hand toward Julie. The poor Ondine shrank 
back for a moment, blushing up to her temples. 
It was the first hand which a woman of spotless 
character had extended to her since she had lost 
the protection of Madame Surville. She touched 
it timidly, humbly, then drew her bridegroom 
on; and with head more downcast than Gustave, 

through the group without a word. 

She did not speak to Gustave till they were 
out of sight and hearing of those they had left. 
Then, pressing his arm passionately, she said, 
** And that is the demoiselle thou hast resigned 
forme! Do not deny it. Iam so glad to have 
seen her; it has done me so mgich good. How 
it has deepened, purified my love for thee! I 
have but one return to make; but that is my 
whole life. Thou shalt never have cause to 
blame me—never—never !” 

Savarin looked very grave and thoughtful 
when he rejoined Lemercier. 

**Can I believe my eyes?” said Frederic. 
‘*Surely that was Julie Caumartin leaning on 
Gustave Rameau’s arm! And had he the assur- 
ance, so accompanied, to salute Madame De Van- 
demar, and Mademoiselle Cicogna, to whom I 
understood he was affianced? Nay, did I not 
see mademoiselle shake hands with the Ondine? 
or am I under one of the illusions which famine 
is said to engender in the brain ?” 

**T have not strength now to answer all these 
interrogatives. I have a story to tell; but I 
keep it for dinner. Let us hasten to thy apart- 
ment. De Brézé is doubtless there waiting us.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.]} 
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THE TWO INQUESTS. 


IN TWO PARTS. 
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Part Kt. 


‘* 4 SPIRIT PASSED BEFORE MY FACE: THE HAIR 
OF MY FLESH STOOD UP.” 


CHAPTER IL. 
DEEPENING SHADOWS. 


As I draw near the crisis of my history I feel 
a growing repugnance to trace the opposing feel- 
ings which struggled for mastery within me. I 
shall confine myself to the facts, as they stand 
out clearly and forever in my memory. The 
voice which I had heard, and which was no dream 
utterance, had come to me at midnight on Fri- 
day, the 10th of December, and I knew with a 
certainty no human reasoning could have shaken 
that the spirit of Amy Connor and my husband 
were destined to meet again on the anniversary 
and at the hour of her death. remained 
from home till late on the succeeding day, and I 
was thankful to be alone; for, strange to say, I 
had a deeper consciousness of a spiritual presence 
when he was within the house than during his 
absence. From the moment that I heatd those 
accents of doom I was sure that there was an in- 
evitable woe hanging over my husband's head. 
No human love or care could avert it, and I 
almost feared even to pray for him while he 
remained so obstinately silent as to this dark 
secret. 

On his return home, then, it did not either sur- 
prise or pain me that he withdrew into the inner 
room, which had now become, in my mind, con- 
nected with the chain of circumstances leading 
on to the supreme event. But it was unusual, 
however, that he should order his dinner to be 
served alone; and Simon's gloomy face, as he 
told me of this arrangement, reminded me once 
more that this man too evidently knew much that 
had been studiously kept back from me. Deep 
silence seemed to reign over the house that night, 
unbroken and ominous, and I would have gladly 
escaped retiring to rest had it been possible, so 
much did I dread the solitude of my own room. 
As it grew later my nerves were more and more 
excited, and I started as the ashes fell from the 
fire or the branches of the rose-tree tapped against 
the window. It was nearly twelve o'clock when 
there came a rap at the door. I said, “Come 
in,” in a hesitating voice, and Mrs, Judson’s pale 
face presented itself. 

‘“*T hope, ma’am, you are not going to sit up 
and wait for master; when once he begins to 





write late at night I know he'll forget all about 


the hour; and you look ill and tired, and really, 
ma'am, you must take more care of yourself.” 

I felt grateful to her, for there was a feeling of 
security in her presence, and, indeed, I had al- 
ways noticed from the very first a look of kindly 
interest in her eyes. I rose up, closed my book, 
of which I had read but little, and went up stairs 
to my room. 

The woman closed the door after me carefully, 
and listened for a few seconds before she came 
up to the fire, neawto which I had seated my- 
self. All was silent, and as if re-assured, she said, 

‘*Has master told you that he shall be leaving 
Overton very soon ?” 

I said yes, and that I was very thankful for it. 

“This house,” she continued, “is not a fit 
place for a young wife, and I've seen you grow- 
ing weaker and thinner every day, ma'am, and 
have felt for you; for no one can bear such lone- 
liness without losing heart and spirit; and I won- 
der how I’ve managed to stand it like I have, 
though I have seen more of the troubles of this 
world than you have, and have no reason to look 
for any happiness now.” 

Her tone was bitter, but still there was a good 
deal of pity in her look, and it encouraged me to 


say, 
“*T wish you'd tell me more about Miss Con- 
nor.” 
The change I had noticed before when Amy 
Sonat was mentioned again passed over her 


ace. 

“Not to-night,” she said. ‘If I ever talk to 
you about her, it must be in the daytime, when 
the sun is shining. I couldn’t bear it at night, 
and so near her room too.” Then bending over 
me she said, in a whisper, ‘‘ D'ye know that she 
must have hidden herself in this room on the 
night she killed herself?” I shuddered, and rose 
up with the wild intention of seeking Robert, and 
asking him to take me at once out of this haunt- 
ed and miserable house; but Mrs. Judson laid 
her hand on my shoulder, and said, ‘* Don’t be- 
tray me, ma’am. You don’t know what you 
might draw down on your head if vou speak to 
Dr. Connor; and you have no cause for fear, 
ma'am; there are always angels round the in- 
nocent, You can lie down in peace; and if you 
feel afraid of being alone, I will sit by you quiet- 
ly till Dr. Connor comes up; but I mustn’t talk 
to you, ma’am—’tis bad for us both.” 

She turned away, and began to arrange the 
things on the dressing-table. 

I went to bed with the somewhat childish idea 
of keeping her with me till the hour of one had 
passed, and accordingly lengthened out my prep- 
arations for the night as much as possible. As 
soon as I retired to bed Mrs. Judson took a book, 
and sat still as a statue, reading to herself. ‘Tired 
of gazing at her, my eyelids involuntarily closed, 
and I fell asleep before the church clock had 
struck the first hour of morning. I do not know 
how long this first sleep lasted, but when I woke 
the oe ee I extended my 
hand, and felt the bed was still vacant. I[ 
struck a light hastily, and found to my surprise 
that it was five o’clock. Glad that morning was 
approaching, and with a relieved feeling that I 
had been left alone—for, as I have said before, 
I was more conscious of a mysterious dread when 
he was with me—I turned on my pillow and fell 
asleep again. This sort of day and night was re- 
peated up to Thursday; I only saw my husband 
at intervals, and then but for a few minutes. 
His look was increasingly wild, and though his 
manner was quiet and his words tender and con- 
siderate, he was evidently under the pressure of 
strong mental agitation. Whenever he spoke to 
me, it was as if he had to call his thoughts from 


I could see his lips move, though no words pro- 
ceeded from his mouth. I made several attempts 
to remonstrate with him, and to conjure him to 
let me be with him and comfort him. On that 
Thursday when he returned home he came into 
the room, and throwing down his great-coat, laid 
—— down on the sofa, asking me to sit by 

m. 

“Put your hand on my head, and cool it if 
you can; for I am sick, sad, and tired,” 

My heart yearned to him as of old, and all 
my love welled up again. 

**Oh, Robert,” I cried, ‘I would die to com- 
fort you!” 

He repeated the word “‘ comfort” slowly to 
- ge and lay with musing eye gazing at the 

re. 

To any one who had entered the room it would 
have presented a scene of home-like happiness. 
I see him now with those sad expressive eyes, 
and with the lines of sorrow prematurely mark- 
ed upon his forehead. What was I, ignorant 
girl, that I should presume to judge my hus- 
band? I am very thankful now that that even- 
ing was one of quiet peace and love. If he had 
deep forebodings, they were hidden from me. 
He had the manner of one about to embark on 
a long voyage, and who studies to keep back all 
mention of his opens separation to save 
the grief of hearts he loves. 

That night he slept by my side—a deep, un- 
troubled slumber. I passed the greater part of 
the night waking and praying, and the gray 
morning of the 17th December broke upon the 
monotonous round of our life with no added 
presage of the coming tempest. 





CHAPTER IL. 
AMY'S ROOM. 


I wonDERED a good deal if my husband would 
leave the house on this 17th of December—this 
melancholy day !—and I tried in many ways to 
engage his attention after breakfast; and at 
length, when I saw him get up and prepare to 
go out, I asked him plainly to stay with me 
throughout the day. 

**T have an en- 





‘It is impossible,” he said. 


some subject that engrossed them, and at times ; 


gagement I could not break. I must see Car- 
withen ; so do not be frightened if I am not back 
till late to-night.” 

As he spoke the gig came to the door, and 
to my surprise I saw Simon seated in it, evi- 
dently about to omesty Robert. This was 
the only instance on which I had seen him go 
out, his usual employment being in the garden ; 
and I had always felt glad that my husband sel- 
dom held any communication with this man. I 
went with Robert to the door, and stood on the 
step, giving him his driving-gloves. He usuall 
made a point of avoiding all outward signs of af- 
fection before the servants; but to-day, as he 
was turning to step into the gig, a sudden thought 
or impulse seemed to strike him; and as I was 
still standing at the hall door, he came back and 
pressed me warmly to him, saying, in a thick 
voice, 

** God will take care of you, Georgie!” 

Before I had time to answer bim he had jump- 
ed in and driven rapidly away. 

I went back into the house, and paced restless- 
ly about the room, unable to calm myself. I 
went up stairs to put my walking things on, de- 
termined to try and walk off my uneasiness. 
Hardly forming any definite purpose, I found 
myself in the streets of Overton, ‘There had 
been an early service, and the people were com- 
ing out of church. I walked into the church- 

ard, and straight up to the grave whose tenant 

ad now become the great object of all my doubts 
and fears. Yes, I had not been mistaken in the 
date on the tombstone; it was this day of the 
month, the 17th of December, 1844. I stood at 
once inthralled by the multitude of conjectures 
that came rushing into my mind, and should 
have remained there, no doubt, much longer if 
I had not been aroused to visible things by a 
strange voice saying, 

**Mrs. Connor, they are going to lock the 
church-yard gate.” 

I turned, surprised at being addressed by name, 
and recognized the curate of the church, I fol- 
lowed him quietly as he left the church-yard, and 
as he locked the gates after us he looked up at 
the leaden sky, which was low and heavy. 

‘** We shall have a stormy night,” he said. 

I felt a mocking bitterness at my heart, think- 
ing how little this man knew of my anticipations 
of all connected with this night of which he spoke 
80 a4 He was a plain middle-aged man, 
and I felt no hesitation in accepting his prof- 
fered arm. We crossed the aadanaon in si- 
lence, but he said, as we were passing Mrs. Pig- 
gott’s door, 

**There is some one looking out for you at 
that window.” 

I looked up and saw Mrs. Piggott’s kind face, 
warm with smiles of welcome, while she kissed 
her hand to me, and beckoned me to come in; 
but I shook my head, though I returned her 
greeting with equal warmth. It was the first ray 
of human comfort that had reached me for many 
a day. As I raised my veil to look up at the 
kind old lady, I noticed the clergyman give a 
half exclamation of surprise; it was explained 
soon after, and I took no heed of it at the time, 
The long street that led from the market-place 
was ill paved, and as I walked along I became 
conscious how really weak I was, and once or 
twice almost tottered. Mr. Lambert begged me 
to lean upon his arm, adding, 

**T have a daughter nearly as old as you are, 
Mrs, Connor, and you need not hesitate.” 

I thanked him, for any sympathy now was 
very precious to me; and I walked very slowly 
on, desiring to put off as long as possible the re- 
turn to the shadow of that wretched home, Mr. 
Lambert began to speak of Mrs. Piggott, of her 
goodness and readiness to relieve and pity all 
who suffered. 

** You can not have a safer or a better friend,” 
he said, ‘I wish we saw you more frequently 
in Overton. If you will honor me by calling on 
my daughter—for I have no wife living—she will 
be most happy to offer you any attentions in her 
power; but she is too young to pay visits her- 
self,” 


From this he diverged to remarks on the neigh- 
borhood and certain places worthy of a visit. 

“* Of course you have seen Carwithen Castle ?” 
he said. 

**No,” I answered, reluctantly. 

“Is it possible? Why, Dr. Connor is the 
most intimate friend that Lord Carwithen has, 
and it is but nine miles from your door.” 

I said I knew this, and, with jealous fear lest 
any doubt of my husband's kindness should oc- 
cur to Mr. Lambert, added, “‘My husband is 
too much occupied to take me ont driving at 
oa. but I hope ere long to see the castle, and 

ome acquainted with Lord Carwithen.” 

**T should have thought you were not only ac- 
quainted but related to him,” he said. ‘I had 
no idea, till you raised your veil just now, how 
like you are to poor Lady Olive Mayne, who died 
a year and a half ago.” 

**T have been told of the likeness,” I replied. 
**Did you know her?” 

** Yes; she often referred to me, desiring to 
know all cases of distress in Overton, and her 
purse and influence were ever at my command. 
She was a very angelic being, and her brother 
has never recovered her joss.” « 
I thought of another brother and sister whose 
history was a dismal parallel to this noble and 
excellent one. Although I have said I would not 
8 of my own feelings during this terrible 
time, I must note here that two separate natures 
seemed within me during these few days. The 
struggle between good and evil that goes on in 
all human beings is not what I mean; with me 
it was another contest between my reasoning 
powers and wild impulses, amounting almost to 
madness, which prompted me to ask questions 
of the merest stranger, and to throw =i on 





the mercy and pity of any one who would listen 
tome, I had to struggle hard agzinst this feel- 








i for I knew the real fear that had haunt- 
.1 me throughout these weeks since Lawyer Pig- 
; first disclosure was the awful thought that 
Amy Connor hed not died by her own hand. 
And since the night of that spirit-warning that 
fear had déepened into almost certainty, height- 
ened by the horrible thought that I knew the au- 
“I conquered the impulse, but Mr. Lam- 
t went on: 

* May I, as a father, give you a little advice ? 

I can not help thinking that you are nourishing 
and dwelling on many sorrowful thoughts. Pray 
mak vigorous effort to be cheerful; avoid 
lonely musings, which can lead to no happy re- 
“come among your neighbors at Overton. 

it’s and my own house will be always 
pen to you; and assure Dr. Connor that it is 
my earnest wish to cultivate friendly relations 
ith him. 1 can not bear that he should live in 
his isolated manner; and his very uncommon 
should net be suffered to go to rust, when 
might be so useful to his fellow-creatures.” 
Oh, how my heart bled as I heard these words, 
ind felt that happiness might have been attaina- 

le, but that now it was too late! 

I could only thank him, and promise to give his 
and now we were close 











message to my husband ; 
to my door. He shook my hand kindly, and 
‘Do not let it be long before we meet again, 
Mrs. Connor. I shall come and find you out ifI 
do not soon see you under my roof.” 
{ turned and entered my house. The door 
closed upon sympathy, life, and light, and I be- 
came again the prey of misery and fear. I ran 


, and was astonished to see as I passed 
t the usually locked door of the front-room 
was standing opeu. I went in, and found my- 
self in a narrow passage, having a door on either 
hand; the one on the right was partly open, and 
it showed me a bedroom in no way different from 
an ordinary sleeping chamber. At the foot of 
the bed Mrs, Judson was kneeling down, with 
her head hidden in her hands. I walked in and 
put my hand upon her shoulder; she raised her 
face, swollen with weeping, and said, 

Look round, ma’am, Master has ordered 
that this room should be opened; and, if you de- 
sired it, all should be shown to you. This is Aer 
bed; in that drawer you will find the dress she 
wore on the night of her death.” 

1 went to a heavy old-fashioned chest of draw- 
ers, and opening the top one, saw a torn yellow 
il, which 1 recognized at once, and an old 
white dress. I looked at them with amazement 
ana sorrow. 

**She often put them on,” said Mrs. Judson, 
‘*and she sat in them talking about her wed- 
ding-day ; and master never crossed her in her 
fancies 

* Was she ever married, then ?” I asked. 

Mrs. Judson stared at me for a moment or 
two, and then said, ‘‘ You must ask master every 
thing ; things will be different now. He has only 
told me to let you into these rooms,” 

** Where did you sleep,” I asked, ‘‘ when Miss 
Connor was alive ?” 

‘In the room on the other side of the little 
passage. There is a door out of that leading up 
to the room where I now sleep.” 

I looked round and marked a few books, dusty 
with long disuse, and a few common articles of 
daily use, a work-box, and old desk without a lock, 
and stained with ink. 

** Did she ever write?” I asked. 

Mrs. Judson colored, changed most painfully, 
as if the question struck on some very sensitive 












lac e ve 









chord of her memory. 

** Yes,” she said, in a hollow voice. ‘‘ Do you 
wish to stay any longer, ma’am? I must leave 
you; the room is too sad for me; I can not bear 
it.” 

I replied that I should feel comforted by re- 
maining, and that she need not mind leaving me 
alone. In truth, being face to face now with the 


reality of these mysterious rooms was doing me 
good, and restoring the balance of my imagina- 
tion. I sat down and took the desk, opening 
each part of it, and looking with keen interest 
at any evidence of the poor little hand that had 
once used it. There were some old pieces of 
blotting-paper, but I could detect no words, ex- 
cept in one corner, where I made out husband, 
husband, husband, written a great number of 
times over. I linked this naturally with the 
idea which I had been told haunted the poor 
irl’s mind; and coupling. it with Mrs. Judson’s 
mention of her having often put on the white 
gown, thought I discerned clearly the circum- 
stances that must have led to Amy Connor’s in- 
Probably she had been engaged to be 
married, her brother had disapproved of it, and 





Sanity. 


broken it off perhaps, even at the last moment, 
when the dress had been purchased. 

So, sitting there in the approaching twilight, I 
eagerly grasped at these saner thoughts, and re- 


umed again trust and belief in my husband's 
hon ie 
no PSE ee 
CHAPTER IIL. 


THE SUMMONS ANSWERED, 


Tuus absorbed as I had been in tracing out 
the shadow pictures of Amy Connor's history, I 
had not remarked the gathering darkness of the 

ter evening. Suddenly it seemed to me that 
blackness of the night swallowed up the land- 
without. I woke up from my reverie, feel- 

same thrill of fear that had crept over me 

ago. I rose hastily, closed the desk, and 

rl {out of the prison chamber into my own 
i \s I caught sight of my face in the glass 
I was startled by the gleaming terror in the eyes, 
and timed away, wringing my hands, I remem- 
ying out, **Oh, when will this night 

e over?” 1 wrapped myself in a large white 
hawl, one of the relics of my bridal tour, and 
went Cown to the warmer and more cheerful air 
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of the drawing-room, 








I do not think I have | 
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mentioned that the room which looked upon the 
garden had a door of communication with an- 
other, of which one of the windows faced the 
street. There was a lamp-post within a few 
feet of the door, and just as I came down the 
man had lit it. Every gleam of light seemed 
re-assuring, for ‘‘ a horror of thick darkness” had 
fallen upon me. I opened the door between the 
rooms, and paced backward and forward, occa- 
sionally stopping to look at the little circle of 
light made by the lamp on the road. An old 
elm-tree and three or four poplars stood on the 
other side, and I had noticed that these trees 
seemed prophets of coming storms. The elm 
creaked and the poplar shivered; these signs 
were soon followed by one or two blasts of fitful 
wind, then a wild rush of rain, and the storm 
set in in its power and majesty. The house 
seemed to rock with the violence of the wind; 
but I was glad of the noise of the tempest, for it 
seemed to swallow up the superstitious fear, and 
to speak of the might of the hand that was rul- 
ing over all our destinies. And thus, sometimes 
sitting by the fire in the inner room, at others 
standing at the window and listening to the 
various changes of the storm, the slow hours 
crept on. 

It was nearly eight o'clock before I was inter- 





she too was waiting anxiously for an appointed 
hour, Shortly after eleven the wind gradually 
lulled, and as the sky grew lighter I could see 
the ragged edges of the fast-sailing clouds, and 
at last a misty ray or two of the rising moon. I 
stood marking the passing clouds, bound, almost 
against my will, to keep this solitary vigil. As 
I still stood gazing from the window the Over- 
ton clock struck twelve, and as the last stroke 
died on the night Mrs. Judson called to me from 
the other room : 

** Mrs, Connor, come here and read this letter. 
I could hardly bear to keep it back, but your hus- 
band charged me not to give it you till after 
twelve to-night. May God keep your heart from 
breaking! You have a hard trial to go through!” 

She handed me a letter as she spoke, directed 
in my husband's hand ; it was dated on the morn- 
ing of the day just passed; the lines were few, 
but they cogtained the secret of his life. 


‘* My DEARLY LOVED AND HONORED WIFE, — 
To-night will end your misery,and break the chain 
which I was mad enough to bind around you. A 
week ago I dreamed that I might fly with you to 
a foreign land, and leave my guilt and shame 
buried in Amy’s grave. It might not be! On 





that night she woke me from my dream, and 
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THE HOUR OF DOOM. 


rupted by Mrs. Judson’s entrance. She came 


| summoned me to meet her. 


and begged me to have some food, reminding | 


me that I had tasted nothing since the morn- 
ing. 

** You will not think, ma‘am,” she said, ‘of 
waiting dinner; the doctor will not be home for 
hours to come. Pray let me bring you some- 
thing here by the fire.” 

I said I would have some tea, which she brought 
me, and tried to tempt me to eat something, but 
in vain; I felt I could not swallow or bear the 
sight of any thing to eat. All my anxiety now 
centred itself in the approach of the midnight 
hour, for I had an inward certainty that between 
twelve and one my husband would again meet 
the accusing spirit who had summoned him, and 
that I should not see him until that dreadful mo- 
ment was over. Once or twice in the pauses of 
the wild tumult without, I thought I heard again 
that sorrowful voice, but I knew this to be the 
excited action of my own mind and brain, and 
I resolutely struggled against it. In truth, as 
the night went on, I grew much calmer, and ob- 
tained more mastery over my own terror. Each 
time that Mrs. Judson came in she, on the con- 
trary, grew more and more excited and wild. 
She said broken words whose meaning I failed 
to make out, frequently gazed at the clock, as if 


| and more deadly ; for I was the husband and 


| did not give her the poison that killed her, I 





I have read all your 
heart clearly for weeks past. I know its pangs 
of doubt, its growing belief that I was the mur- 
derer of my sister. But my crime was yet deeper 


not the brother of Amy Connor; and though I 


drove her mad by long months of cruel wrong and 
base deceit. She was a friendless child brought 
up in my father’s house, and treated by me as a 
little sister. When he died, and I changed my 
whole course of life and entered the army, I com- 
mitted her to the care of Martha Judson, and 
from time to time I used to see her and caress 
her with a brother's protecting affection. Alas! 
as she grew up she mistook these marks of inter- 
est for a more romantic passion. She was but 
sixteen when I returned to London, and broke 
with all my hopes and aspirations connected 
with Olive Mayne. Despairing and alone I went 
to Martha’s little home. Amy showed me all 
her girlish love without an attempt to hide it. 
Desperate, hopeless, half- bewildered with my 
ruined fate, I felt as if it were my duty to marry 
this orphan child, for she was little more. She 
loved me devotedly, but her mind was weak and 
frivolous, and I found my compassion quickly 





giving place to weariness and contempt. She 


became a mother, and while her child lived she 
was content, and did not mark my growing cold- 
ness and neglect. But when the little one died 
she sank into despondency, broken at times by 
fits of wild excitement. Love might yet have 
saved her, but I had none to give; and during 
this time of darkness I met again with Olive’s 
brother. Now began my downward course. I 
yielded, after a brief struggle, to the fatal temp- 
tation of passing the last months of Olive’s life 
by her side. I dared not reveal to her that I 
had a broken-hearted wife at home. I told my 
trusting friend that my father had committed a 
step-sister to my care—that she was insane, and 
could not be left in London without my personal 
protection. He proposed to give me the Moor 
House, and I consented to place her there under 
her kind servant’s care. [I told all to Martha 
and Simon, and besought them to aid me in con- 
cealing my real relationship to Amy. I lived at 
Carwithen until Olive died, and during that time 
Amy was calmer; but when I came back to my 
miserable home my presence seemed to drive her 
into more dangerous madness. ‘Twice she es- 
caped restraint, her desires being fixed on mak- 
ing my deceit known ; for, with the strange intui- 
tion of lunacy, she had found out my hypocrisy. 
On the last dreadful night I had been haunted 
by a diabolical impulse to leave the means of self- 
destruction in her power; but I resisted, and fled 
as if from a personal encounter with Satan him- 
self, leaving the phial in Simon’s hands. I think 
he detected with a sort of magnetic sympathy the 
fiendish purpose I had longed but feared to ac- 
complish. From that hour I have felt I was in 
his power, and have dreaded his glance. But 
Amy’s death was by her own act alone, and Mar- 
tha Judson, who loved her fondly, was the inno- 
cent instrument. I have one more task to do. 
I go to tell my friend in how dishonored a wretch 
he has trusted. Amy has summoned me, and I 
know that I must meet her. God’s hand is on 
me; the hour of expiation has come. It will 
not need any act of my own to end my disgraced 
life. I have not slept for many nights; but last 
night a deep sleep fell on me, and something like 
a hope of pardon came, for Amy looked on me 
with pity in her eyes. Once more I shall see 
her before the end. Farewell, dear wife! Live 
on, and forget the dark days you have spent with 
me. My second Olive, my pure, my beautiful 
one, God give you a happier fate when I am 
gone! Farewell. 
** Your loving, guilty husband, 
**Ropert Connor.” 


I read this letter through in perfect stillness. 
No tears came. I knew that all my husband 
wrote was waking truth, not the raving of a su- 
perstitious maniac, as it might have seemed to 
some. 

Had not I also heard his summons? Did not 
my own consciousness bear witness to all that he 
had written? Slowly I sank on my knees, and 
laying down my head on the open letter, I tried 
to plead for him; for I knew that even now the 
hour of doom had come. My companion knelt 
down by me, and I heard her quick breathing and 
stifled sob close to my side. I remained mute 
and motionless: mine was an anguish far greater 
than sorrow. No weeping could relieve it. No 
cries, No prayers. A sense of awe stole over 
me, and again the icy chill of the grave crept 
through every nerve. ‘This life and the visible 
world seemed annihilated. I felt as if I had 
passed out of this mortal state, and had entered 
into the abode of spirits. I should have knelt on 
for hours, unconscious of time or of any passing 
circumstance ; but even in this trance of awe my 
senses remained acutely awake to all that could 
affect my husband’s fate. 

Suddenly, far, far in the distance, I caught the 
rapid beat of a horse’s hoofs. I started to my 
feet, and grasped Mrs. Judson’s arm, shrieking 
out, ‘He is coming! OGod! heis coming!” I 
ran out into the passage, and with my weak 
hands tried to unlock the heavy fastenings of the 
door. Mrs. Judson followed me, and with her 
aid we soon stood together on the steps, looking 
toward the turn of the road, toward Ambledon, 
watching for the coming of the rapidly approach- 
ing horse. And now plainly in the stillness of 
the night we heard wheels also. The clouds had 
parted, and the moon looked down on us like a 
reproachful face, pale and blurted with tears. Oh, 
those moments! 

Onward and onward, nearer and nearer, came 
the sounds; and now in mad career, almost up- 
setting the gig as it swung round the sharp turn 
of the road, came rushing forward the frightened 
horse. Before I could draw back within the 
doorway he had stopped with such suddenness as 
to throw Simon out on the road, and then stood 
perfectly still, shaking violently, as if palsied with 
terror. Even in my own agony I noticed the 
strange tremor of the poor dumb beast. My 
husband? Yes, he was there—he was living— 
he had come back to me—he would yet be 
spared: the dead wife had not claimed him. 
Oh, there might still be hope for us both! He 
was sitting upright on the driving seat of the gig 
—the sudden shock had not displaced him; his 
hat was off, and his white face gleamed in the 
moonlight. 

His eyes were fixed steadfastly, as if in cata- 
lepsy, and his whole body looked rigid as a stat- 
ue. He slowly left his seat, and one by one, as 
if he walked in chains and was heavily laden, he 
ascended the steps to the door, passing close as I 
stood gazing on him. Shall I ever cease to see 
that face of death in life—the stony horror of 
those unmoving eyes? Frozen with fear, I stood. 
I could not move, I could not speak; could 
only mark all I have noted down; and beyond 
and above all I had an awful sense that there 
was one who drew him on to the end, and that 
the living wife was powerless in the presence of 
the injured spirit of Amy Connor. He 
out of my sight through the open door into the 
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pe ee and I heard him enter the inner room 
and close the door behind him. As the key 
turned harshly in the lock I regained my sus- 
pended energies, and flew rather than ran up to 
the closed door, vainly trying to turn the handle 
and to enter with him. If death were there, I 
desired to face the solemn presence, and to share 
the last conflict with my husband. It was in 
vain I threw myself on the ground by the door. 
I prayed and wept and called, and wrung my 
hands; I adjured him by every fond name, by 
every hope of heaven, to let me comfort and sus- 
tain him to the last. But the senseless wood 
that separated me from him was not more dumb 
than he. There was no voice in answer—no ut- 
terance save one or two gasping sounds. Once 
I distinguished the sound of something like the 
opening of a drawer and the moving of some pa- 
pers; then all was profoundly still, My passion- 
ate grief spent itself, and I lay exhausted, and, 
as I thought, almost dying on the ground. My 
whole mind was so full of impressions from the 
unseen world that I expected some supernat- 
ural occurrence, and despaired of any human 
aid. As I lay, cold and half senseless, I heard 
the stir of a sudden arrival, and voices in earnest 
question and reply, but it seemed far off as in a 
dream, and I took no note of it; all the powers 
of my soul were fixed on what was passing in 
thatinner room. But gently, as a mother would 
touch a frightened child, I felt myself drawn 
away from the door, and a face full of deep pity 
bent down over me. My own eyes were raised 
to this strange face with despairing entreaty ; 
but from this point all memory ceased—darkness 
and night closed on me. My life was suspended 
for many weeks. I can not write the end; it 
was accomplished on that night. Before the first 
hour of dawn the spirit of Robert Connor had 
passed away to join the wife he had so deeply in- 
jured. In that far land where eternal forgive- 
ness dwells, may she not have met him with a 
smile of peace ? 


Mrs. Connor’s manuscript breaks off abruptly 
at this point; but the friend who permitted us to 
copy the above furnished us subsequently with an 
extract from a local paper, which elucidates in 
some degree the circumstances of Dr. Connor's 
death, though it leaves much still shrouded in 
mystery. 


Extract from the Ambledon Courier, December 23, 1845, 

Mysrertous Deatu or Doctor Connor.— 
On Saturday last, the 18th instant, an inquest 
was held at the Moor House, Overton, on the 
body of Dr. Robert Connor, who was well known 
as physician and general practitioner. The in- 
quiry was conducted in a strictly private man- 
ner, but some iculars have crept out, and we 
are allowed to publish the following outline of 
the evidence then given. The body, which lay 
in a small room leading out of the dispensary, 
presented the appearance of death from exhaus- 
tion ; in the right hand a letter was tightly grasp- 
ed, and an open bureau strewn with torn letters 
stood near the corpse. It would appear that the 
deceased must have been occupied in seeking for 
something within it when death overtook him. 
On the bureau lay a miniature of a young lady, 
a wedding-ring, a certificate of marriage duly 
witnessed and signed, and a quantity of fair hair 
wrapped in silver- paper. After viewing the 
body, the coroner (Archibald Piggott, Esq., of 
Overton) proceeded with the inquiry. 

A careful examination was made by Dr. San- 
don, of Ambledon, and Mr. Carter, of the infirm- 
ary, but no traces of poison could be detected. 
They were of opinion that death was caused by 
strong excitement acting on an exhausted frame, 
and the rupture of a small vessel in the brain. 

The evidence of Simon Judson was then taken. 
He deposed that Dr. Connor had been absent 
from his house from ten o’clock on that morning 
till half past twelve on the same night. He had 
accompanied his master on that day, and had 
observed that he was in evident excitement; 
that he drove unusually fast, and nearly upset 
the gig two or three times in driving through 
Ambledon streets, which were crowded, being 
market-day. After visiting the infirmary the 
doctor went on a mile farther, to the Union 
Work-house, where he had a private room, in 
which he frequently wrote letters when not en- 
gaged among his patients. On this day he re- 
mained alone until after nine o’clock in the even- 
ing, the matron going up several times to beg 
him to take some refreshment, He left the Un- 
ion at half past nine, and drove through the pour- 
ing rain to Carwithen Castle, a distance of seven 
miles and a half. He was silent the whole time, 
and never answered when spoken to once or 
twice. On reaching the castle he flung the reins 
to Simon, desiring him to bring the gig round in 
an hour. About eleven the doctor came out to 
the stable-yard, where he was harnessing the 
horse, took his seat, and drove off. Simon ob- 
served that he looked very ill, and stumbled as 
if he were blind and could not see the gig step. 
He allowed the horse to go his own pace, and 
seemed quite lost. Simon thought he was faint 
and sick with fasting, and tried to take the reins, 
but his master shook his head, and would not 
give them up. As they passed through Amble- 
don the clocks were striking twelve. ‘The moon 
had come out, and they could see the road plain- 
ly before them. There was a turning after the 
turnpike-gate which led over a rough-road across 
the moor, to the back of the doctor’s house, and 
he always took that way home, though it was 
the longest. But on this night, when the horse 
turned of himself to the moor, Dr. Connor checked 
him violently and jerked his head suddenly round, 
and urged him faster along the high turnpike- 
road. Simon Judson noticed that he stared 
about as if he expected something, and that the 
horse broke out after a time into a violent sweat, 
as the doctor kept urging him forward. There 
was a gate into a plowed field on the right side 








the horse came opposite this he stopped as if he 
were shot, and nearly fell down. ‘The doctor 
didn’t strike him then, but kept staring at the 
hedge, which was quite bare of leaves, so that 
you could see the field by glimpses beyond it. 
They hadn’t sat above a minute before Simon 
saw something white come creeping up on the 
field side of the hedge, and when it came up to 
the gate he saw it was a woman. He cried out, 
‘Lord, save us! it’s a spirit!” It came slowly 
on through the gate, and stood on the road with- 
in a yard or two of the wheel. He saw her quite 
clearly; and, if he had not known her to be 
dead, he would have sworn that it was Amy 
Connor, just as she looked the night before she 
died, in a white gown and veil, with bare arms 
and neck, and her face very pale and dreadful. 
She didn’t look angry; but beckoned with her 
hand, and moved her head slowly. The figure 
didn’t seem to be there more than a minute or 
two, but Simon was very much frightened, and 
hid his eyes, and tried to jump out of the gig; 
but the horse started suddenly and rushed on at 
a headlong rate, and never stopped till they were 
at their own door, when he was flung out and 
stunned by the shock, and remembered nothing 
clearly till Lord Carwithen came to him in the 
kitchen and asked him to help him break open 
his master’s door. 

The man was mach affected during the rela- 

tion of this singular history, and though narrowly 
uestioned, never varied in one tittle of his evi- 
ence, 

The Earl of Carwithen was then called. His 
agitation was extreme, as he had been the most 
intimate friend of the deceased. It appeared he 
did not learn the fact of the doctor's first mar- 
riage until the night of the 17th, when Dr. Con- 
nor entered his library unannounced, and during 
a most painful interview made a full revelation 
of all the facts of his previous history. The Earl 
declined entering on these, as they were in some 
measure connected with his own family. Dr. 
Connor left him iu a state bordering on delirium, 
and the Earl was so much overcome by all he 
had heard that he did not attempt to detain him 
at the moment. When he became calmer, he 
reflected that Dr. Connor was in so disordered 
a state of mind that he might possibly commit 
some rash act; he therefore ordered his horse 
and galloped over to the Moor House. He there 
found Mrs. Connor in a fainting state, lying by 
the door of her husband’s room; he carried her 
up to bed, and proceeded with Simon’s assistance 
to break open the door. He found the doctor 
dead, stretched on the ground by the side of an 
open bureau, with a letter clinched in his hand! 

This letter was handed to the coroner, and as 
it was directed to him, he read it in silence. We 
understand that the letter was written by the de- 
ceased’s first wife, Amy Connor, who had always 
passed in the neighborhood as his sister. It was 
dated on the night she destroyed herself, and con- 
tained an accusation against husband, and an 
appeal to Mr. Piggott to save any woman whom 
Dr. Connor might marry from a fate like her own. 

The body of Dr. Connor is to be interred on 
Friday, the 24th, and the Earl of Carwithen has 
directed that it shall be buried by the side of his 
first wife at Overton. The verdict, we need 
hardly say, was ‘‘ Died by the visitation of God.” 
A profound gloom has been spread in the 
neighborhood by this event. ‘The young widow, 
a lady of great beauty and excellence, was con- 
veyed to the house of Mrs. Piggott,of Overton, 
immediately after the inquest. We hear that 
little hope is entertained of her recovery, as she 
has not regained her consciousness since the 
event. 
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Fourteen years had passed since the strange 
circumstances attendant on Dr. Connor's death 
had filled the neighborhood with wonder and 
curiosity. ‘These sensations had slowly died out, 
and there remained no visible witnesses of the 
past, only the two plain crosses that marked the 
graves of Dr. Connor and his first wife. It was 
Christmas-eve, and the afternoon services had 
just ended; an old lady, leaning on a silver- 
headed stick, came feebly out of the porch and 
walked up to these graves. She stood quietly 
looking down at them for some moments, then 
bent a steadfast gaze on the evening sky, and, 
turning slowly away, she crossed the market- 
place and entered her own door. It was Mrs. 
Piggott. She had nursed with the most devoted 
care the poor desolate widow through the long 
illness which followed her husband’s death. On 
her recovery Mrs. Connor had left the neighbor- 
hood, and only been heard of at intervals. 
The Moor House had been razed to the ground 
by the orders of the owner, Lord Carwithen. 
The Earl himself had quitted the castle, and it 
was reported that he had gone to the East. The 
castle had been shut up for years, and the servants 
discharged. Mrs. Judson had been appointed 
one of the lodge-keepers, and was given a special 
charge to attend to the wants of the sick and old 
on theestate. Simon had disappeared, and noth- 
ing was known of his fate. Mrs. Piggott entered 
her house, filled with sad reminiscences of the 
past; she went languidly up stairs, and sank 
down in a chair by the fire. By her side was a 
little table, and on it lay a foreign letter-in its 
narrow envelope; she took it up and started as 
she noticed the somewhat peculiar hand. We 
can not wind up this dark story better than by 
glancing over her shoulder as she reads. It is 
like the light of sunset which Mrs. Piggott saw 
a while ago as she stood over the graves in the 
silent church-yard. 


Lady Carwithen to Mrs, Piggott. 
“‘Mentonr, December 17, 1859. 
**My DEAR OLD Frienp,—I will not ask if 
you still remember me. I know you do. Such 
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place in your heart, because you took me in and 
saved me when I was well-nigh lost in my de- 
spair. ‘This is the anniversary of my first. hus- 
band’s death. I can think of it now without a 
shudder, and can bless God that ‘he was taken 
away by the Divine hand, and not allowed to 
rush uncalled into the presence of his Maker. I 
have always believed that his expiation was ac- 
cepted, and that Amy has his love now in that 
abode where there is no marrying or giving in 
marriage. You will want to know if I am hap- 
py. Yes, dear friend; the dark sorrows of my 
early life have passed like the storms of the morn- 
ing, and have given place to a later day of serene 
peace. I will not call it joy, for it is too deep 
and quiet for that. We love each other so en- 
tirely that the remembrance of past grief and sin 
does not imbitter our happiness. Would you 
ask who has wrought this change in my life? 
It is he who, like myself, once loved and trusted 
Robert Connor. ‘The rude shock to his belief in 
his friend’s truth drove him from his home an 
imbittered man ; he traveled through many lands, 
and three years ago retraced his steps toward En- 
gland. Lingering at St. Remo, he fell in love 
with its beauty, and finally bought a chateau on 
the winding coast, where he soon made himself 
beloved by the simple people. In the autumn 
of that same year I came here with a dying 
cousin, It was my only comfort then to try and 
soothe her sufferings. She lingered on to the 
spring, but before it came I had found a nearer 
and dearer one to replace her. Lord Carwithen, 
hearing of a dying lady in the hotel, entreated us 
to look on his house as our own, and placed all 
its English comforts at our disposal. I need not 
dwell on the particulars of our mutual attach- 
ment and marriage. My husband is recovering 
strength and cheerfulness and courage to meet 
all his duties again as an English nobleman. 
We talk now of revisiting Carwithen Castle next 
summer. [I shall bring with me a boy who is 
the delight and pride of our existence. Remem- 
ber me to your son and good Mr. Lambert, and, 
lastly, give my love to Mrs, Judson. Ihave nev- 
er forgotten her sympathy for me. God bless 
you, my dear old friend! I look forward to our 
meeting with the greatest joy. 
‘**Your loving and grateful 
**GEoRGINA CARWITHEN,” 








LUCKY OMENS. 


Wuart an exhibition of human weakness is 
made in the petty superstitions regarding so- 
called omens and lucky and unlucky days! Let 
us run over a few of these follies, not yet exploded 
in certain sections of the population. 

Odd numbers—barring the ever fatal thirteen 
—are thought to.be lucky. The shrill piping 
‘of the household cricket is prophetic of happiness 
to the hearth it haunts, as surely as the settling 
of a stork upon a Dutchman’s roof-tree bodes 
pleasant times to the dwellers beneath it, That 
forlornest of animals, the masterless dog, that 
follows close upon the heels of a night-walker, 
and will not be balked of companionship, is a 
certain Juck-bringer. Black cats should be at a 
premium, considering a stray puss of that hue 
who takes a fancy to establishing himself in a 
house introduces good fortune with him; while 
a cat of any color, whether an uninvited visitor 
or an acknowledged member of the family, ought 
never to be restrained from sharpening his tal- 
ons at the expense of the table’s legs, since, when 
he thus scratches, he scratches for luck. Pat 
kindly the head of the first lamb of spring, if 
you have the chance; it will bring prosperity to 
you and yours; but avoid the innocent creature 
if it presents its tail to view. 

To come suddenly upon a couple of magpies, 
to pick up a pin lying with its head toward you, 
to find—of course without seeking—a four-leaved 
clover, or a bit of old iron, is matter for rejoi- 
cing: if the iron take the shape of a rusty nail or 
an old horseshoe, the omen is so much the more 
fortunate. Absent-minded and careless dressers 
are likely to be often in luck’s way. ‘To put on 
any garment wrong side out, provided we are 
not neat enough to spoil the charm, is an infalli- 
ble prognostic that something is about to happen 
which will profit the sloven greatly. 

It is not pleasant to stumble up stairs, but 
there is some consolation for sore shins in know- 
ing that a wedding will come off in the house ere 
twelve months have passed by, even if the stum- 
bler has no hope of being a party concerned in 
the event. Should a spinster or a bachelor be 
inadvertently placed between a married pair at 
the dinner-table, he or she will taste the sweets 
of connubial bliss before the year is out. A 
maiden who has constant ill luck at the card- 
table will play the game of life with greater suc- 
cess partnered with a good husband. Happy 
will be the bride the sun shines on; and if a 
hen cackles in her new home as she crosses its 
threshold, she will be a happy mother as well as 
a contented wife. The odd notion prevails in 
some parts of France that when two marriages 
take place at the same time, the bride who first 
leaves the church will have a boy for her first 
child. Not long ago two weddings were cele- 
brated simultaneously at Archies. As soon as 
the ceremony was over, the two couples and their 
friends made all haste to reach the church door, 
and, to use a sporting phrase, made a dead-heat 
of it. Neither party were inclined to yield pre- 
cedence, defiant looks were exchanged, and things 
wore a threatening aspect, when the mayor, step- 
ping to the front, solved the difficulty by giving 
an arm to each of the brides, and taking them 
out together, to the immense relief of their re- 
spective friends. 

To barter away old shoes for the benefit of the 
‘*translator” is a sad waste; there is nothing 
like well-worn leather to propitiate fate. ‘The 
time-honored custom of throwing an old shoe 








of the road about half-way to Overton, and when 


as yours does not forget, and I have a 


after a departing friend, in order that his jour- 
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ney may have a prosperous issue, is so ancient 
and so common that we only mention it here to 
remind intending throwers that the shoe should 
belong to the left foot—there is no virtue in its 
fellow—and that the harder the recipient is hit, 
the happier will be the result. Old shoes are 
within every body's reach, but a friend is not al- 
ways at hand to perform the ceremony. How- 
ever, that scarcely matters much, since we have 
lately learned success is to be retrieved, whether 
it be deserved or not, by simply pocketing a bit 
of coal. 
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CHAPTER LXXVI. 

MADAME GOESLER’S LEGACY. 


One morning, very shortly after her return to 
Harrington, Lady Chiltern was told that Mr, 
Spooner of Spoon Hall had called, and desired to 
see her. She suggested that the gentleman had 
probably asked for her husband, who at that mo- 
ment was enjoying his recovered supremacy in the 
centre of Trumpeton Wood; but she was assured 
that on this occasion Mr. Spooner’s mission was 
to herself. She had no quarrel with Mr. Spoon- 
er, and she went to him at once, After the first 
greeting he rushed into the subject of the great 
triumph. “So we've got rid of Mr, Fothergill, 
Lady Chiltern,” 

**Yes; Mr. Fothergill will not, I believe, trou- 
ble us any more. He is an old man, it seems, 
and has retired from the Duke's service.” 

**T can’t tell you how glad I'am, Lady Chil- 
tern. We were afraid that Chiltern would have 
thrown it up, and then I don’t know where we 


should have been. England would not have been 


England any longer, to my thinking, if we hadn't 
won the day. It'd have been just like a French 
revolution. Nobody would have known what 
was coming or where he was going.” ’ 

That Mr. Spooner should be enthusiastic on 
any hunting question was a matter of course; 
but still it seemed to be odd that he should have 
driven himself over from Spoon Hall to pour his 
feelings into Lady Chiltern’s ear. ‘‘ We shall go 
on very nicely now, I don’t doubt,” said she; 
** and I’m sure that Lord Chiltern will be glad to 
find that you are pleased.” 

**T am very much pleased, I can tell you.” 
Then he paused, and the tone of his voice was 
changed altogether when he spoke again. ‘‘ But 
I didn’t come over only about that, Lady Chil- 
tern. Miss Palliser has not come back with you, 
Lady Chiltern ?” 

**We left Miss Palliser at Matching. You 
know she is the Duke’s cousin.” 

** I wish she wasn’t, with all my heart.” 

** Why should you want to rob her of her re- 
lations, Mr. Spooner ?” 

** Because—because— I don’t want to say a 
word against her, Lady Chiltern. To me she is 
perfect as a star, beautiful as a rose.” Mr. 
Spooner, as he said this, pointed first to the heav- 
ens and then to the earth, ‘‘ But perhaps she 
wouldn't have been so proud of her grandfather 
hadn't he been a duke.” 

**T don’t think she is proud of that.” 

** People do think of it, Lady Chiltern; and I 
don’t say that they ought not. Of course it makes 
a difference, and when a man lives altogether in 
the country, as I do, it seems to signify so much 
more. But if you go back to old county fam- 
ilies, Lady Chiltern, the Spooners have been here 
pretty nearly as long as the Pallisers—if not lon- 
ger. The Desponders, from whom we come, 
came over with William the Conqueror.” 

“*T have always heard that there isn’t a more 
respectable family in the county.” 

**That there isn't. There was a grant of 
land which took their name, and became the 
Manor of Despond; there’s where Spoon Hall is 
now. Sir Thomas Desponder was one of those 
who demanded the Charter, though his name 
wasn’t always given, because he wasn’t a baron. 
Perhaps Miss Palliser does not know all that.” 

‘*T doubt whether she cares about those things.” 

“Women do care about them—very much. 
Perhaps she has heard of the two spoons cross- 
ed, and doesn’t know that that was a stupid, vul- 
gar practical joke. Our crest is a knight's head 
bowed, with the motto, ‘ Desperandum,’ Soon 
after the Conquest one of the Desponders fel! in 
love with the Queen, and never would give it np, 
though it wasn’t any good. Her name was Ma- 
tilda; and so he went as a Crusader and got kill. 
ed. But wherever he went he had the knight's 
head bowed and the motto on the shield.” 

‘* What a romantic story, Mr. Spooner!” 

**Isn’t it? And it’s quite true. That's the, 
way we became Spooners. I never told her of | 
it, but somehow I wish I had now. It always 
seemed that she didn’t think that I was any body.” 
**'The truth is, Mr. Spooner, that she was al- 
ways thinking that somebody else was every thing. 
When a gentleman is told that a lady’s affections 
have been pre-engaged, however much he may re- 
gret the circumstances, he can not, I think, feel 
any hurt to his pride. If I understand the mat- 
ter, Miss Palliser explained to you that she was 
engaged when first you spoke to her.” 

‘“* You are speaking of young Gerard Maule?” 
** OF course I am speaking of Mr. Maule.” 

‘* But she has quarreled with him, Lady Chil- 
tern,” 

**Don’t you know what such quarrels come 
to?” 

‘“*Well,no, That is to say, every body tells 
me that it is really broken off, and that he has 





gone nobody knows where. At any rate he nev. 
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Chiltern.” 

‘I don’t know what he means.” 

‘And he can't afford it, Lady Chiltern, I 
mean it, and I can afford it, Surely that might 
go for something.” 

‘*T can not say what Mr. Maule may mean to 
do, Mr. Spooner, but I think it only fair to tell 
you that he is at present staying at Matching, 
under the same roof with Miss Palliser.” 

‘* Maule staying at the Duke’s!” When Mr. 
Spooner heard this, there came a sndden change 
over his face. His jaw fell, and his mouth was 
opened, and the redness of his cheeks flew up to 
his forehead. 

“ He was expected there yesterday, and T need 
hardly suggest to you what will be the end of the 
quarrel.” 

- **Going to the Duke’s won't give him an in- 
come. 

‘*T know nothing about that, Mr. Spooner. 
But it really seems to me that you misinterpret 
the nature of the affections of such a girl as Miss 
Palliser. Do you think it likely that she should 
cease to love a man because he is not so rich as 
another ?” 

‘* People, when they are married, want a house 
to live in, Lady Chiltern. Now at Spoon Hall—” 
‘* Believe me, that is in vain, Mr, Spooner.” 

** You are quite sure of it?” 

‘* Quite sure.” 

*« I'd have done any thing for her—any thing! 
She might have had what settlements she pleased. 
I-told Ned that he must go, if she made a point 
of it. I'd have gone abroad, or lived just any 
where. I'd come to that, that I didn’t mind the 
hunting a bit.” 

‘I'm sorry for you—TI am, indeed.” 

*<Tt cuts a fellow all to pieces so! And yet 
what is it all about? A slip of a girl that isn’t 
any thing so very much out of the way after all. 
Lady Chiltern, I shouldn’t care if the horses kick- 
ed the trap all to pieces going back to Spoon Hall, 
and me with it.” 

** You'll get over it, Mr. Spooner.” 

“Get over it! I suppose I shall; but I shall 
never be as I was. I've been always thinking 
of the day when there must be a lady at Spoon 
Hall, and putting it off, you know. There'll nev- - 
er he a lady there now—never, You don’t think 
there’s any chance at all?” 

‘I’m sure there is none.” 

**T’d give half I’ve got in all the world,” said 
the wretched man, “‘just to get it out of my head. 
I know what it will come to.” Though he paused, 
Lady Chiltern could ask no question respecting 
My. Spooner’s future prospects. ‘‘It’ll be two 
bottles of Champagne at dinner, and two bottles 
of claret afterward, everyday. I only hope she'll 
know that she did it. Good-by, Lady Chiltern. 
I thought that perhaps you'd have helped me.” 

**T can not help you.” 

‘*Good-by.” So he went down to his trap, 
and drove himself violently home—without, how- 
ever, achieving the ruin which he desired. Let 
us hope that as time cures his wound, that threat 
as to increased consumption of wine may fall to 
the ground unfulfilled. 

In the mean time Gerard Maule had arrived at 
Matching Priory. ‘‘ We have quarreled,” Ade- 
laide had said when the Duchess told her that 
her lover was to come. ‘* Then you had better 
make it up again,” the Duchess had answered— 
and there had been an end of it. Nothing more 
was done; no arrangement was made; and Ad- 
elaide was left to meet the man as best she might. 
The quarrel to her had been as the disruption of 
the heavens. She had declared to herself that 
she would bear it; but the misfortune to be borne 
was a broken world falling about her own ears. 
She had thought of a nunnery, of Ophelia among 
the water-lilies, and of an early death-bed. Then 
she had pictured to herself the somewhat ascetic 
and very laborious life of an old maiden lady 
whose only recreation fifty years hence should 
consist in looking at the portrait of him who had 
once been her lover. And now she was told that 
he was coming to Matching, as though nothing 
had been the matter! She tried to think wheth- 
er it was not her duty to have her things at once 
packed, and ask for a carriage to take her to the 
railway station. But she was in the house of 
her nearest relative—of him and also of her who 
were bound to see that things were right; and 
then there might be a more pleasurable existence 
than that which would have to depend on a pho- 
tograph for its keenest delight. But how should 
she meet him? In what way should she address 
him? Should she ignore the quarrel, or recog- 
nize it, or take some milder course? She was 
half afraid of the Duchess, and could not ask for 
assistance. And the Duchess, though good-na- 
tured, seemed to her to be rough. There was 
nobody at Matching to whom she could say a 
word; so she lived on, and trembled, and doubt- 
ed from hour to hour whether the world would 
not come to an end. 

The Duchess was rough, but she was very good- 
natured. She had contrived that the two lovers 
should be brought into the same house, and did 
not doubt at all but what they would be able to 
adjust their own little differences when they met. 
Her experiences of the world had certainly made 
her more alive to the material prospects than to 
the delicate aroma of a love adventure. She 
had been greatly knocked about herself, and the 
material prospects had come uppermost. But 
all that had happened to her had tended to open 
her hand to other people, and had enabled her to 
be good-natured with delight, even when she knew 
that her friends imposed upon her. She didn’t 
care much for Laurence Fitzgibbon; but when she 
was told that the lady with money would not con- 

sent to marry the aristocratic pauper except on 
condition that she should be received at Match- 
ing, the Duchess at once gave the invitation. 
And now, though she couldn’t go into the ** fal- 
lallery,” as she called it to Madame Goesler, of 
settling @ meeting between two young people who 





had fallen out, she worked hard till she accom- 
plished something perhaps more important to 
their future happiness. ‘* Plantagenet,” she said, 
‘there can be no objection to your cousin hay- 
ing that money.” 

** My dear!” 

‘Oh, come; you must remember about Ade- 
laide and that young man who is coming here 


ay. 

- You told me that Adelaide is to be married. 
I don’t know any thing abont the young man.” 

‘* His name is Maule, and he is a gentleman, 
and all that. Some day, when his father dies, 
he'll have a small property somewhere.” 

**T hope he has a profession.” 

**No, he has not. I told you all that before.” 

“‘Tf he has nothing at all, Glencora, why did 
he ask a young lady to marry him?” 

‘*Oh dear! what’s the use of going into all 
that? He has got something. ‘They'll do im- 
mensely well, if you'll only listen. She is your 
first cousin.” 

‘* Of course she is,” said Plantagenet, lifting 
up his hand to his hair. 

‘* And you are bound to do something for her.” 

‘*No, [am not bound, ButI'm very willing— 
if you wish it. Put the thing on a right footing.” 

‘*T hate footings—that is, right footings. We 
can manage this without taking money out of 
your pocket.” 

‘* My dear Glencora, if I am to give my cousin 
money, I shall do so by putting my hand into my 
own pocket in preference to that of any other 
person.” 

‘* Madame Goesler says that she'll sign all the 
papers about the Duke's legacy—the money, I 
mean—if she may be allowed to make it over to 
the Duke's niece. 

‘* Of course Madame Goesler may do what she 
likes with her own. Ican not hinder her. But 
I would rather that you should not interfere. 
Twenty-five thousand pounds is a very serious 
sum of money.” 

“You won't take it?” 

** Certainly not.” 

‘Nor will Madame Goesler; and therefore 
there can be no reason why these young people 
should not have it. Of course Adelaide being 
the Duke’s niece does make a difference. Why 
else should I care about it? She is nothing to 
me; and as for him, I shouldn’t know him again 
if I were to meet him in the street.” 

And so the thing was settled. The Duke was 
powerless against the energy of his wife, and 
the lawyer was instructed that Madame Goesler 
would take the proper steps for putting herself 
into possession of the Duke’s legacy—as far as 
the money was concerned —with the view of 
transferring it to the Duke’s niece, Miss Adelaide 
Palliser. As for the diamonds, the difficulty 
could not be solved. Madame Goesler still re- 
fused to take them, and desired her lawyer to in- 
struct her as to the form by which she could most 
thoroughly and conclusively renounce that legacy. 

Gerard Maule had his ideas about the meeting 
which would of course take place at Matching. 
He would not, he thought, have been asked there 
had it not been intended that he should m 
Adelaide. He did not care much for the grand- 
eur of the Duke and Duchess, but he was con- 
scious of certain profitable advantages which 
might accrue from such an acknowledgment of 
his position from the great relatives of his intend- 
ed bride. It would be something to be married 
from the house of the Duchess, and to receive his 
wife from the Duke's hand. His father would 
probably be driven to acquiesce, and people who 
were almost omnipotent in the world would at 
any rate give hima start. He expected no mon- 
ey; nor did he possess that character, whether 
it be good or bad, which is given to such expec- 
tation. But there would be encouragement, and 
the thing would probably be done. As for the 
meeting, he would take her in his arms, if he 
found her alone, and beg her pardon for that 
cross word about Boulogne. He would assure 
her that Boulogne itself would be a heaven to 
him if she were with him—and he thought that 
she would believe him. When he reached the 
house he was asked into a room in which a lot 
of people were playing billiards, or crowded round 
a billiard-table. The Chilterns were gone, and 
he was at first ill at ease, finding no friend. Ma- 
dame Goesler, who had met him at Harrington, 
came up to him, and told him that the Duchess 
would be there directly, and then Phineas, who 
had been playing at the moment of his entrance, 
shook hands with him, and said a word or two 
about the Chilterns. ‘‘I was so delighted to hear 
of your acquittal,” said Maule, 

**We never talk about that now,” said Phin- 
eas, going back to his stroke. Adelaide Pal- 
liser was not present, and the difficulty of the 
meeting had not yet been encountered. They 
all remained in the billiard-room till it was time 
for the ladies to dress, and Adelaide had not yet 
ventured to show herself. Somebody offered to 
take him to his room, and he was conducted up 
stairs, and told that they dined at eight; but 
nothing had been arranged. Nobody had as yet 
mentioned her name to him. Surely it could 
not be that she had gone away when she heard 
that he was coming, and that she was really de- 
termined to make the quarrel perpetual! He 
had three-quarters of an hour in which to get 
ready for dinner, and he felt himself to be un- 
comfortable and out of his element. He had been 
sent to his chamber prematurely, because nobody 
had known what to do with him; and he wished 
himself back in London. The Duchess, no doubt, 
had intended to be good-natured, but she had 
made a mistake, So he sat by his open window, 
and looked out on the ruins of the old Priory, 
which were close to the house, and wondered why 
he mightn’t have been allowed to wander about 
the garden instead of being shut up there in a 
bedroom, But he felt that it would be unwise 
to attempt any escape now. He would meet the 
Duke or the Duchess, or perhaps Adelaide herself, 





in some of the passages—and there would be an 
embarrassment. So he dawdled away the time, 
looking out of the window as he dressed, and de- 
scended to the drawing-room at eight o'clock. 
He shook hands with the Duke, and was wel- 
comed by the Duchess, and then glanced round 
the room. There she was, seated on a sofa be- 
tween two other ladies, of whom one was his 
friend Madame Goesler. It was essentially nec- 
essary that he should notice her in some way, 
and he walked up to her and offered her his hand. 
It was impossible that he should allude to what 
was past, and he merely muttered something as 
he stood over her. She blushed up to her eyes, 
and was absolutely dumb. ‘‘ Mr. Maule, per- 
haps you'll take our cousin Adelaide out to din- 
ner,” said the Duchess, a moment afterward, whis- 


pering in his ear. 
** Have you forgiven me?” he said to her, as 
they from one room to the other. 


**T will—if you care to be forgiven.” The 
Duchess had been quite right, and the quarrel 
was all over without any arrangement. 

On the following morning he was allowed to 
walk about the grounds without any impediment, 
and-to visit the ruins which had looked so charm- 
ing to him from the window. Nor was he alone. 
Miss Palliser was now by no means anxious, as 
she had been yesterday, to keep out of the way, 
and was willingly persuaded to show him all the 
beauties of the place. 

“*T shouldn’t have said what I did, I know,” 
pleaded Maule. 

‘* Never mind it now, Gerard.” 

**T mean about going to Boulogne.” 

‘* Tt did sound so melancholy.” 

‘* But I only meant that we should have to be 
very careful how we lived. I don’t know quite 
whether I am so good at being careful about mon- 
ey as a fellow ought to be.” 

** You must take a lesson from me, Sir.” 

“*T have sent the horses to Tattersall’s,” he 
said, in a tone that was almost funereal, 

** What! already ?” 

“T gave the order yesterday. They are to be 
sold—I don’t know when. They won't fetch any 
thing. They never do. One always buys bad 
horses there for a lot of money, and sells good 
ones for nothing. Where the difference goes to 
I never could make out,” 

‘*T suppose the man gets it who sells them.” 

**No, he don’t. The fellows get it who have 
their eyes open. My eyes never were open—ex- 
cept as far as seeing you went.” 

‘* Perhaps if you had opened them wider, you 
wouldn’t have to go to—” 

‘** Don’t, Adelaide. But, as I was saying about 
the horses—when they’re sold, of course the bills 
won't go on. And I suppose things will come 
right. I don’t owe so very much,” 

“T’ve got something to tell you,” she said. 

** What about ?” 

“You're to see my cousin to-day at two o'clock.” 

**The Duke?” 

‘**Yes, the Duke; and he has got a proposi- 
tion. I don’t know that you need sell your 
horses, as it seems to make you so v: p- 

. You remember Madame Goesler ?” 

**Of course Ido. She was at Harrington.” 

“There’s something about a legacy which I 
can’t understand atall. It is ever so much mon- 
ey, and it did belong to the old Duke. They say 
it is to be mine—or yours, rather, if we should 
ever be married. And then, you know, Gerard, 
perhaps, after all, you needn’t go—to Boulogne.” 
So she took her revenge, and he had his as he 
pressed his arm round her waist and kissed her 
among the ruins of the old Priory, 

Precisely at two to the moment he had his in- 
terview with the Duke, and very disagreeable it 
was to both of them. ‘The Duke was bound to 
explain that the magnificent present which was 
being made to his cousin was a gift not from 
him, but from Madame Goesler; and though he 
was intent on making this as plain as possible, 
he did not like the task. ‘‘ The truth is, Mr, 
Maule, that Madame Goesler is unwilling, for 
reasons for which I need not trouble you, to take 
the legacy which was left to her by my uncle. 
I think her reasons to be insufficient, but it is a 
matter in which she must, of course, judge for 
herself. She has decided—very much, I fear, at 
my wife's instigation, which I must own I re- 
gret—to give the money to one of our family, 
and has been pleased to say that my cousin Ade- 
laide shall be the recipient of her bounty. I have 
nothing to do with it. I can not stop her gen- 
erosity if I would, nor can I say that my cousin 
ought to refuse it. Adelaide will have the en- 
tire sum as her fortune, short by the legacy 
duty, which, as you are probably aware, will be 
ten per cent,, as Madame Goesler was not re- 
lated to my uncle. The money will of course 
be settled on my cousin and on her children. I 
believe that will be all I shall have to say, ex- 
cept that Lady Glencora—the Duchess, I mean 
—wishes that Adelaide shall be married from our 
house. If this be so, I shall, of course, hope to 
have the honor of giving my cousin away.” The 
Duke was by no means a pompous man, and 
— there was no man in England of so 

igh rank who thought so little of his rank. But 
he was stiff and somewhat ungainly, and the 
task which he was called upon to execute had 
been very disagreeable to him. He bowed when 
he had finished his speech, and Gerard Maule felt 
himself bound to go, almost without expressing 
his thanks, 

‘*My dear Mr. Maule,” said Madame Goes- 
ler, ‘‘you literally must not say a word to me 
aboat it. The money was not mine, and under 
no circumstances would or could be mine. I 
have given nothing, and could not have presumed 
to make such a present. The money, I take it, 
does undoubtedly belong to the present Duke, 
and as he does not want it, it is very nataral that 
it should go to his cousin. I trust that you may 
both live to enjoy it long, but I can not allow any 
thanks to be given to me by either of you,” 


After that he tried the Duchess, who was 
somewhat more gracious. ‘‘The truth is, Mr. 
Maule, you are a very lucky man to find twenty 
thousand pounds and more going begging about 
the country in that way.” 

“* Indeed I am, Duchess.” 

**And Adelaide is lucky too, for I doubt 
whether either of you are given to any very pen- 
etrating economies, I am told that you like 
hunting.” 

‘*T have sent my horses to Tattersall’s,” 

‘* There is enough now for a little hunting, I 
suppose, unless you have a dozen children; and 
now you and Adelaide must settle when it’s to 
be. I hate things to be delayed. People go on 
quarreling, and fancying this and that, and think- 
ing that the world is full of romance and poetry. 
When they get married they know better.” 

**T hope the romance and poetry do not all 
vanish.” 

** Romance and poetry are for the most part 
lies, Mr. Maule, and are very apt to bring ie 
ple into difficulty. I have seen something of 
them in my time, and I much prefer downright 
honest figures. ‘Two and two make four; idle- 
ness is the root of all evil; love your neighbor 
like yourself—and the rest of it. Pray remem- 
ber that Adelaide is to be married from here, 
and that we shall be very happy that you should 
— every use you like of our house until 
then.” 

We may so far anticipate in our story as to say 
that Adelaide Palliser and Gerard Maule were 
married from Matching Priory, at Matching 
Church, éarly in that October, and that, as fur 
as the coming winter was concerned, there cer- 
tainly was no hunting for the gentleman. They 
went to Naples instead of Boulogne, and there 
remained till the warm en came in wo fol- 
lowing spring. Nor was that perempto' le at 
Tattersall’s countermanded as ented any of 
the horses. What prices were realized the pres- 
ent writer has never been able to ascertain. 





CHAPTER LXXVII. 
PHINEAS FINN’S SUCCESS, 


Wuen Phineas Finn had been about a week 
at Matching he received a letter, or rather a very 
short note, from the Prime Minister, asking him 
to go up to London; and on the same day the 
Duke of Omnium spoke to him on the subject 
of the letter. ‘*‘You are going up to see Mr. 
Gresham. Mr. Gresham has written to me, and 
I hope that we shall be able to congratulate our- 
selves in having your assistance next session.” 
Phineas declared that he had no idea whatever 
of Mr. Gresham's object in summoning him up 
to London. ‘‘I have his permission to inform 
you that he wishes you to accept office.” Phin- 
eas felt that he was becoming very red in the 
face, but he did not attempt to make any reply 
on the spur of the moment, ‘Mr, Gresham 
thinks it well that so much should be said to you 
before you see him, in order that you may turn 
the matter over in your own mind. He would 
have written to you probably, making the offer 
at once, had it not been that there must be vari- 
ous changes, and that one man’s place must de- 
pend on another. You will go, I suppose.” 

“Yes, I shall go, certainly, I shall be in 
London this evening.” 

‘*T shall take care that a carriage is ready for 
= I do not presume to advise, Mr. Finn, but 

hope that there need be no doubt as to your 
joining us,” Phineas was somewhat confound- 
ed, and did not know the Duke well enough to 
give expression to his thoughts at the moment. 
‘*Of course you will return to us, Mr. Finn.” 
Phineas said that he would return and trespass 
on the Duke’s hospitality for yet a few days. 
He was quite resolved that something must be 
said to Madame Goesler before he left the roof 
under which she was living. In the course of 
the autumn she purposed, as she had told him, 
to go to Vienna, and to remain there almost up 
to Christmas. Whatever there might be to be 
said should be said, at any rate, before that. 

He did speak a few words to her before his 
journey to London, but in those words there 
was no allusion made to the great subject which 
must be discussed between them, ‘I am going 
up to London,” he said. 

**So the Duchess tells me.” 

**Mr. Gresham has sent for me—meaning, I 
suppose, to offer me the place which he would 
not give me while that poor man was alive.” 

** And you will accept it, of course, Mr, Finn?” 

**T am not at all so sure of that.” 

** But you will. You must. You will hardly 
be so foolish as to let the peevish animosity of 
an ill-conditioned man prejudice your prospects 
even after his death.” 

**Tt will not be any remembrance of Mr. Bon- 
teen that will induce me to refuse.” 

**Tt will be the same thing; rancor against 
Mr. Gresham because he had allowed the other 
man’s counsel to prevail with him. The action 
of no individual man should be to you of suffi- 
cient consequence to guide your conduct, If 
you accept office, you should not take it as a fa- 
vor conferred by the Prime Minister; nor, if you 
refuse it, should you do so from personal feelings 
in regard to him. If he selects you, he is pre- 
sumed to do so because he finds that your serv- 
ices will be valuable to the country.” 

‘He does so because he thinks that I should 
be safe to vote for him.” 

‘*That may be so, or not. You can’t read 
his bosom quite distinctly ; but you may read 
your own. If you go into office you become the 
servant of the country, not his servant, and 
should assume his motive in selecting you to be 
the same as your own in submitting to the selec- 
tion. Your foot must be on the ladder before 
you can get to the top of it.” 

** The ladder is so crooked.” 





**Ts it more crooked now than it was three 
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rs ago—worse than it was six months ago, 
you and all your friends looked upon it as 
certain that you would be employed? There is 
nothing, Mr. Finn, that a man should fear so 
much as some twist in his convictions arising 
from a personal accident to himself. When we 
heard that the devil in his sickness wanted to 
be a monk, we never thought that he would be- 
come a saint in glory. When a man who has 
been rejected by a lady expresses a general ill 
opinion of the sex, we are apt to ascribe his 
opinions to disappointment rather than to judg- 
ment. A man falls and breaks his leg at a fence, 
and can not be induced to ride again—not be- 
cause he thinks the amusement to be dangerous, 
but because he can not keep his mind from dwell- 
ing on the hardship that has befallen himself. 
In all such eases self-consciousness gets the bet- 
ter of the judgment.” 

“You think it will be so with me ?” 

**T shall think so if you now refuse, because 
of the misfortune which befell you, that which 
I know you were most desirous of ing be- 
fore that accident. To tell you the truth, Mr. 
Finn, I wish Mr. Gresham had delayed his offer 
till the winter.” 

** And why?” 

** Because by that time you will have recover- 
ed your health. Your mind now is morbid, and 
out of tune.” 

‘There was something to make it so, Madame 
Goesler.” 

‘God knows there was; and the necessity 
which lay upon you of bearing a bold front dur- 
ing those long and terrible weeks of course con- 
sumed your strength. The wonder is that the 
fibres of your mind should have retained any of 
their elasticity after such an ordeal. But as you 
are so strong, it would be a pity that you should 
not be strong altogether. This thing that is now 
to be offered to you is what you have always de- 
sired.” 

‘*A man may have always desired that which 
is worthless,” 

*‘ You tried it once, and did not find it worth- 
less. You found yourself able to do good work 
when you were in office. If I remember right, 
you did not give it up then because it was irk- 
some to you, or contemptible, or, as you say, 
worthless, but from difference of opinion on 
some political question, You can always do 
that again.” 

**A man is not fit for office who is prone to 
do so.” 

‘*Then do not you be prone. It means suc- 
cess or failure in the profession which you have 
chosen, and I shall greatly regret to see you 

your chance of success by yielding to 
scruples which have come upon you when you 
are hardly as yet yourself.” 

She had spoken to him very plainly, and he 
had found it to be impossible to answer her, and 
yet she had hardly touched the motives by which 
he believed hi f to be actuated. As he made 
his journey up to London he thought very much 
of her words. There had been nothing said be- 
tween them about money. No allusion had been 
made to the salary of the office which would be 
offered to him, or to the terrible shortness of his 
own means of living. He knew well enough 
himself that he must take some final step in life, 
or very shortly return into absolute obscurity. 
This woman, who had been so strongly advising 
him to take a certain course as to his Lcore life, 
was very rich; and he had fully decided that he 
would sooner or later ask her to be his wife. He 
knew well that all her friends regarded their mar- 
riage as certain. The Duchess had almost told 
him so in as many words. Lady Chiltern, who 
was much more to him than the Duchess, had 
assured him that if he should have a wife to bring 
with him to Harrington, the wife would be wel- 
come. Of what other wife could Lady Chiltern 
have thought? Laurence Fitzgibbon, when con- 
gratulated on his own marriage, had returned 
counter-congratulations. Mr. Low had said that 
it would of course come to pass. Even Mrs. 
Bunce had hinted at it, suggesting that she 
would lose her lodger and be a wretched wom- 
an. All the world had heard of the journey to 
Prague, and all the world expected the marriage. 
And he had come to love the woman with ex- 
cessive affection, day by day, ever since the re- 
newal of their intimacy at Broughton Spinnies. 
His mind was quite made up; but he was by no 
means so sure of her mind as the rest of the 
world might be. He knew of her, what nobody 
else in all the world knew, except himself. In 
that former period of his life, on which he now 
sometimes looked back as though it had been 
aay in another world, this woman had offered 

er hand and fortune to him. She had done so 
in the enthusiasm of her love, knowing his am- 
bition and knowing his poverty, and believing 
that her wealth was necessary to the success of 
his career in life. He had refused the offer, and 
they had parted without a word. Now they had 
come together again, and she was certainly among 
the dearest of his friends. Had she not taken 
that wondrous journey to Prague in his behalf, 
and been the first among those who had striven 
—and had striven at last successfully—to save 
. his neck from the halter? Dear to her! He 
knew well as he sat with his eyes closed in the 
railway carriage that he must be dear to her! 
But might it not well be that she had resolved 
that friendship should take the place of love? 
And was it not compatible with her natare—with 
all human nature—that in spite of her regard for 
him she should choose to be revenged for the 
evil which had befallen her, when she offered 
her hand in vain? She must know by this time 
that he intended to throw himself at her feet ; 
and would hardly have advised him as she had 
done as to the necessity of following up that suc- 
cess which had hitherto been so essential to him, 
had she intended to give him all that she had 
once offered him before. It might well be that 
Lady Chiltern, and even the Duchess, should be 





mistaken. Marie Goesler was not a woman, he 
thought, to reveal the og we rposes of her life 
to any such friend as the of Omnium. 

Of his own feelings in regard to the offer 
which was about to be made to him he had hard- 
ly succeeded in making her understand any thing. 
That a change had come upon himself was cer- 
tain, but he did not at all believe that it had 
sprung from any weakness caused by his suffer- 
ings in regard to the murder. He rather believed 
that he had become stronger than weaker from 
all that he had endured. He had learned when 
he was younger—some years back—to regard 
the political service of his country as a profession 
in which a man of certain gifts might 
earn his bread with more gratification to himself 
than in any other, The work would be hard, 
and the emolument only intermittent; but the 
service would in itself be pleasant; and the re- 
wards of that service—should he be so success- 
ful as to obtain reward—would be dearer to him 
than any thing which could accrue to him from 
other labors. To sit in the Cabinet for one ses- 
sion would, he thén thought, be more to him 
than to preside over the Court of Queen's Bench 
as long as did Lord Mansfield. But during the 
last few months a change had crept across his 
dream—which he recognized but could hardly 
analyze. He had seen a man whom he despised 

romoted, and the place to which the man had 
exalted had at once become contemptible 
in his eyes. And there — _ Las and 
jangling, and the speaking of evil wo tween 
men who should have been quiet and dignified. 
No doubt Madame Goesler was right in attribu- 
ting the revulsion in his hopes to Mr. Bonteen 
and Mr. Bonteen’s enmity; but Phineas Finn 
himself did not know that it was so. 

He arrived in town in the evening, and his ap- 
pointment with Mr. Gresham was for the follow- 
ing morning. He breakfasted at his club, and 
there he received the following letter from Lady 


Laura Kennedy : 
“Savutssy, August 28, 18—. 

**My pear Patneas,—I have just received 
a letter from Barrington in which he tells me 
that Mr. Gresham is going to offer you your old 
place at the Colonies. He says now Fawn 
has been so upset by this affair of Lady Eus- 
tace’s husband, he is obliged to resign and go 
abroad.” (This was the first intimation that 
Phineas had heard of the nature of the office to 
be offered to him.) ‘‘ But Barrington goes on to 
say that he thinks you won't accept Mr. Gresh- 
am’s offer, and he asks me to write to you. 
Can this possibly be true? Barrington writes 
most kindly—with true friendship—and is most 
anxious for you to join. But he thinks that you 
are angry with Mr. Gresham because he 
7 over before, and that you will not ve 


hardly believe this ible. Surely you will not 

of ee unfortunate man to blight 
your prospects? And after all, of what matter 
to you is the friendship or enmity of Mr. Gresh- 
am? You have to assert yourself, to make 
your own way, to use your own opportunities, 
and to fight your battle without reference to the 
feelings of individuals. Men act together in of- 
fice constantly, and with constancy, who are 
known to hate each other. Where there are so 
many to get what is going, and so little to be 
given, of course there will be ing and 
trampling. I have no doubt that Lord Cantrip 
has made a point of this with Mr. Gresham— 
has, in point of fact, insisted upon it. If so, you 
are lucky to have such an ally'as Lord Cantrip. 
He and Mr. Gresham are, as you know, sworn 
friends, and if you get on well with the one, you 
certainly may with the other also. Pray do not 
refuse without asking for time to think about it ; 
and if so, pray come here, that you may consult 
my father. 

‘*T spent two weary weeks at Lough Linter, 
and then could stand it no longer. I have come 
here, and here I shall remain for the autumn 
and winter. If I can sell my interest in the 
Lough Linter ~— I si do so,as I am 
sure that neither the place nor the occupation is 
fit for me. Indeed, I know not what place or 
what occupation will suit me! The dreariness 
of the life before me is hardly preferable to the 
disappointments I have already endured. There 
seems to be nothing left for me but to watch my 
father to the end. The world would say that 
such a duty in life is fit for a widowed childless 
daughter; but to you I can not pretend to say 
that my bereavements or misfortunes reconcile 
me to such a fate. I can not cease to remember 
my age, my ambition, and, I will say, my love. 
I sup that every thing is over for me, as 
thongh I were an old woman, going down into 
the grave; but at my time of life I find it hard 
to believe that it must be so. And then the 
time of waiting may be so long! I suppose I 
could start a house in London, and get people 
around me by feeding and flattering them, and 
by little intrigues, like that woman of whom you 
are so fond. It is money that is chiefly needed 
for that work, and of money I have enough now. 
And people would know at any rate who I am. 
But I could not flatter them, and I should wish 
the food to choke them if they did not please 
me. And you would not come, and if you did 
—I may as well say it eng gy centr not. 
An ill-natured sprite has busy with me, 
which seems to deny me every thing which is so 
freely granted to others. 

“‘As for you, the world is at your foot. I 
dread two things for you—that J pm should marry 
unworthily, and that you should injure your pros- 
pects in public life by an uncompromising stiff- 
ness, On the former subject I can say nothing 
to you. As to the latter, let me implore you to 
come down here before you decide upon any 
thing. Of course you can at once accept Mr. 
Gresham’s offer ; and that is what you should do, 
unless the office proposed to you be unworthy of 


you, No friend of yours will think that your | 


old place at the Colonies should be rejected. But 
if your mind is still turned toward refusing, ask 
Mr. Gresham to give you three or four days for 
decision, and then come here. He can not re- 
fuse you—nor after all that is passed can you re- 
fuse me. Yours affectionately, x 

i ” 


When he had read this letter he at once ac- 
knowledged to himself that he could not refuse 
her request. He must go to Saulsby, and he 
must do so at once. He was about to see Mr. 
Gresham immediately, within half en hour; and 
as he could not expect at the most above twen- 

-four hours to be allowed to him for considera- 
tion, he must go down to Saulsby on the same 
evening. As he walked to the Prime Minister's 
house he called at a telegraph office, and sent 
down his message. ‘‘I will be at Saulsby by 
the train arriving at 7 p.m. Send to meet me.” 
Then he went on, and in a few minutes found 
himself in the presence of the great man. 

The great man received him with an excellent 
courtesy. It is the special business uv. Prime 
Ministers to be civil in detail, though roughness, 
and perhaps almost rudeness, in the gross be- 
comes not unfrequently a necessity of their posi- 
tion. To a pro incoming subordinate a 
Prime Minister is, of course, very civil, and to a 
retreating subordinate he is generally more so, 
unless the retreat be made under unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. And to give good things is always 
pleasant, unless there be a suspicion that t 
good thing will be thought to be not good enough. 
No such suspicion as that now crossed the mind 
of Mr. Gresham. He had been pressed very 
much by various colleagues to admit this young 
man into the paradise of his government, and 
had been pressed very much to exclude him ; 
and this had been continued till he had come to 
dislike the name of the young man. He did 
believe that the young man had behaved badly 
to Mr. Robert Kennedy, and he knew that the 
young man on one occasion had taken to kick- 
ing in harness, and running a course of his own. 
He had decided against the young man—very 
much, no doubt, at the instance of Mr. Bonteen 
—and he believed that in doing so he closed the 
gates of paradise against a peri most anxious 
to enter it. He now stood with the key in his 
hand and the gate open, and the seat to be al- 
lotted to the re-accepted one was that which he 
believed the peri would most gratefully fill. He 
began b ing a little speech about Mr. Bon- 
teen. That was almost unavoidable. And he 
praised in glowing words the attitude which Phin- 
eas had maintained during the trial. He had 
been delighted with the re-election at Tanker- 
ville, and thought that the borough had done it- 
self much honor. Then came forth his proposi- 


eas 
od pees and comfort to his immediate chief, 

Cantrip, was there for his acceptance. Mr. 
Gresham went on to express an ardent hope that 
he might have the benefit oi Mr. Finn's services. 
It was quite manifest from his manner that he 
did not in the least doubt the nature of the reply 
which he would receive. 

Phineas had come primed with his answer— 
so ready with it that it did not even seem to be 
the result of any hesitation at the moment. ‘‘I 
hope, Mr. Gresham, that you will be able to give 
me a few hours to think of this.” Mr. Gres- 
ham’s face fell, for, in truth, he wanted an im- 
mediate answer ; and, though he knew from ex- 
perience that Secretaries of State, and First Lords, 
and Chancellors, do demand time, and will often 
drive very hard bargains before they will consent 
to get into harness, he considered that Under- 
Secretaries, Junior Lords, and the like, should 
skip about as they were bidden, and take the 
crumbs offered them without delay. If every 
underling wanted a few hours to think about it, 
how could any government ever be got together ? 
**] am sorry to put you to inconvenience,” con- 
tinued Phineas, seeing that the great man was 
but ill satisfied, ‘‘ but I am so placed that I can 
not avail myself of your flattering kindness with- 
out some little time for consideration.” 

**T had hoped that the office was one which 
you would like.” 

**So it is, Mr. Gresham.” 

** And I was told that you are now free from 
any scruples—political scruples, I mean—which 
might make it difficult for you to support the 
Government.” 

**Since the Government came to our way of 
thinking—a year or two ago—about Tenant 
Right, I mean—I do not know that there is any 
subject on which I am likely to oppose it. Per- 
mat had better tell you the truth, Mr. Gres- 


** Oh, certainly,” said the Prime Minister, who 
knew very well that on such occasions nothing 
—_ be worse than the telling of disagreeable 
truths. 

“When you came into office, after beating 
Mr. Daubeny on the Church question, no man 
in Parliament was more desirous of place than I 
was, and I am sure that none of the disappointed 
ones felt their di intment so keenly. It was 
aggravated by various circumstances—by calum- 
nies in newspapers, and by personal bickerings. 
I need not go into that wretched story of Mr. 
Bonteen, and the absurd accusation which grew 
out of those calumnies. These things have 
changed me very much. I have a feeling that I 
have been ill ep ee by Lary a 

ially, but by the party; an upon 
whale question of office with altered eyes.” 

*‘In filling up the places at his disposal a 
Prime Minister, Mr. Finn, has a most unenvia- 
ble task.” 

**T can well believe it.” 

** When circumstances, rather than any selec- 





tion of his own, indicate the future occupant of 








any office. this abrogation of his patronage is the 
greatest blessing in the world to him.” 

**T can believe that also.” 

**T wish it were so with every office under the 
Crown. A Minister is rarely thanked, and would 
as much look for the peace of Heaven in his of- 
fice as for gratitude.” 

**T am sorry that I should have made no ex- 
ception to such thanklessness.” 

**We shall neither of us get on by complain- 
ing; shall we, Mr. Finn? You can let me have 
an answer, perhaps, by this time to-morrow.” 

** If an answer by telegraph will be sufficient.” 

** Quite sufficient. Yesor No. Nothing more 
will be wanted. You understand your own rea- 
sons, no doubt, fully; but if they were stated at 
length they would perhaps hardly enlighten me. 
Good-morning.” en, as Phineas was turning 


his back, the Prime Minister remembered that - 


it behooved him as Prime Minister to repress his 
temper. ‘‘I shall still hope, Mr. Finn, for a 
favorable answer.” Had it not been for that last 
word Phineas would have turned agail, and at 
once rejected the proposition. 

From Mr. Gresham’s house he went by ap- 

intment to Mr. Monk's, and told him of the 
interview. Mr. Monk’s advice to him had been 
exactly the same as that given by Madame Goes- 
ler and Lady Laura, Phineas, indeed, under- 
stood perfectly that no friend could or would 
give him any other advice. ‘‘ He has his tron- 
bles too,” said Mr. Monk, speaking of the Prime 
Minister. 

*“*A man can hardly expect to hold such an 
office without trouble.” 

**Labor of course there must be, though I 
doubt whether it is so great as that of some oth- 
er persons; and responsibility, The amount of 
trouble depends on the spirit and nature of the 
man. Do you remember old Lord Brock? He 
was never troubled. He had a triple shield—a 
thick skin, an equable temper, and perfect self- 
confidence. Mr. Mildmay was of a softer tem- 
per, and would have suffered had he not been 
protected by the idolatry of a large class of his 
followers. Mr. Gresham has no such protection. 
With a finer intellect than either, and a sense of 
patriotism quite as keen, he has a self-conscious- 
ness which makes him sore at every point. -He 
knows the frailty of his temper, and yet can not 
control it, And he does not understand men as 
did these others. Every word from an enemy 
is a wound to him. Every slight from a friend 
is a dagger in his side. But I can fancy that 
self-accusations make the cross on which he is 
really crucified. He is a man to whom I would 
extend all my mercy, were it in my power to be 
merciful,” 

**You will hardly tell me that I should accept 
office under him by way of obliging him.” 

** Were I you i should do so—not to oblige 
him, but because I know him to be an honest 
man.” 


**T care but little for honesty,” said Phineas, 
““which is at the disposal of those who are dis- 
honest. What am I to think of a Minister who 
could allow himself to be led by Mi. Bonteen ?” 





CHAPTER LXXVIIL. 
THE LAST VISIT TO SAULSBY. 


Putneas, as he journeyed down to Saulsby, 
knew that he had in truth made up his mind. 
He was going thither nominally that he might 
listen to the advice of almost his oldest political 
friend before he resolved on a matter of vital im- 
portance to himself; but in truth he was making 
the visit because he felt that he could not excuse 
himself from it without unkindness and ingrati- 
tude. She had implored him to come, and he 
was bound to go, and there were tidings to be 
told which he must tell. It was not only that he 
might give her his reasons for not becoming an 
Under-Secretary of State that he went to Seuls- 
by. He felt himself bound to inform her that 
he intended to ask Marie Goesler to be his wife. 
He might omit to do so till he had asked the 
_—— and then say nothing of what he had 

one should his petition be refused ; but it seemed 
to him that there would be cowardice in this. 
He was bound to treat Lady Laura as his friend 
in a special degree, as something more than his 
sister, and he was bound above all things to make 
her understand in some plainest manner that she 
could be nothing more to him than such a friend, 
In his dealings with her he had endeavored al- 
ways to be honest—gentle as wellas honest ; but 
now it was specially his duty to be honest to her. 
When he was young he had loved her, and had 
told her so, and she had refused him. As a 
friend he had been true to her ever since, but 
that offer could never be repeated. And the 
other offer—to the woman whom she was now 
accustomed to abuse—must be made. Should 
Lady Laura choose to quarrel with him, it must 
be so; but the quarrel should not be of his seek- 


He was quite sure that he would refuse Mr. 
Gresham's offer, although by doing sc he would 
himself throw away the very thing which he had 
devoted his life to acquire. In a foolish, soft 
moment—as he now confessed to himself—he 
had endeavored to obtain for his own position 
the sympathy of the Minister. He had spoken 
of the calumnies which had hurt him, and of his 
sufferings when he found himself excluded from 

lace in consequence of the evil stories which had 
told of him. Mr. Gresham had, in faci, 
declined to listen to him; had said that Yes or 
No was all that he required, and had gone on to 
explain that he would be unable to understand 
the reasons proposed to be given even were he to 
hear them. Phineas had felt himself to be re- 
ulsed, and would at once have shown his anger, 
not the Prime Minister silenced hin for the 
mene Sy ee of the offer 


8, 
But the offer should certaialy bedeclined. As 
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he told himself that it must be so, he endeavored 
analyze the causes of this decision, but was 
hardly successful. He had thought that he could 
plain the reasons to the Minister, but found 
imself incapable of explaining them to himself. 
In regard to means of subsistence he was no bet- 
off now than when he began the world. He 
1s, indeed, without incumbrance, but was also 
without any means of procuring an income. For 
the last twelve months he had been living on his 
little capital,.and two years more of such life 
would bring him to the end of all that he had. 
here was, no doubt, one view of his prospects 
ich was bright enough. If Marie Goesler ac- 
cepted him, he need not, at any rate, look about 
for the means of earning a living. But he as- 
sured himself with perfect confidence that no 
e in that direction would have any influence 

m the answer he would give to Mr. Gresham. 
Had not Marie Goesler herself been most urgent 
him in begging him to accept the offer ; 

nd was he not therefore justified in concluding 
t she at ieast had thought it necessary that he 
uld earn his bread? Would her heart be 

1 toward him—would any further soften- 

be necessary—by his obstinate refusal to com- 
h her advice? The two things had no 


cer 


} } 


reference to each other, and should be regarded 
by him as perfectly distinct. He would refuse 
Mr. Gresham's offer, not because he hoped that 
he might live in idleness on the wealth of the 


woman he loved, but because the chicaneries and 
intrigues of office had become distasteful to him. 
‘I don’t know which are the falser,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘the mock courtesies or the mock in- 
dignations of statesmen.” 

He found the Earl's carriage waiting for him 
at the station, and thought of many former days, 
as he was carried through the little town for 
which he had sat in Parliament up to the house 
which he had once visited in the hope of wooing 
Violet Effingham. The women whom he had 
loved had all, at any rate, become his friends, 
and his thorough friendships were almost all with 
He and Lord Chiltern regarded each 


women. 

other with warm affection, but there was hardly 
ground for real sympathy between them. It was 
the same with Mr. Low and Barrington Erle. 
Were he to die, there would be no gap in their 


lives; were they to die, there would be none in 
his. But with Violet Effingham —as he still 
loved to call her to himself—he thought it would 
be different. When the carriage stopped at the 
hall door he was thinking of her rather than of 
Lady Laura Kennedy. 

He was shown at once to his bedroom—the 
very room in which he had written the letter to 
Lord Chiltern which had brought about the duel 

slankenburg. He was told that he would 
find. Lady Laura in the drawing-room waiting 
for dinner for him. The Earl had already dined. 

‘I am so glad you are come,” said Lady 
Laura, welcoming him. ‘* Papa is not very well, 
and dined early, but I have waited for you, of 
Of course [have. You did not suppose 


course, 


I would let you sit. down alone? I would not 
» you before you dressed, because I knew that 
you must, be tired and hungry, and that the soon- 


er you got down the better. Has it not been 
hot ?” 

‘‘And sodusty! I only left Matching yester- 
day, and seem to have been on the railway ever 
since.” 

** Government officials have to take frequent 
journeys, Mr. Finn. How long will it be before 
you have to go down to Scotland twice in one 
week, and back as often, to form a Ministry? 
Your next journey must be into the dining-room ; 
in making which, will you give me your arm ?” 

She was, he thought, lighter in heart and pleas- 
anter in manner than she had been since her re- 
turn from Dresden. When she had made her 
little joke about his future ministerial duties the 
servant had been in the room, and he had not, 
therefore, stopped her by a serious answer. And 
now she was solicitous about his dinner—anxious 
that he should enjoy the good things set before 
him, as is the manner of loving women, pressing 
him to take wine, and playing the good hostess 
in all things. He smiled, and ate and drank, 
and was gracious under her petting ; but he had 
a weight on his bosom, knowing, as he did, that 
he must say that before long which would turn 

ll her playfulness either to anger or to grief. 
** And who had you at Matching ?” she asked. 

‘* Just the usual set.” 

** Minus the poor old Duke ?” 

*‘Yes; minus the old Duke, certainly. The 
greatest change is in the name. Lady Glencora 
was so specially Lady Glencora that she ought 
to have been Lady Glencora to the end. Every 
body calls her Duchess, but it does not sound 
half so nice.” 

** And is he altered ?” 

‘*Not in the least. Yon can trace the lines 
of lingering regret upon his countenance when 
people be-Grace him; but that is all. There was 
always about him a simple dignity which made 
it impossible that any one should slap him on the 
back; and that of course remains. He is the 
same Planty Pall; but I doubt whether any man 
ever ventured to call him Planty Pall to his face 
since he left Eton.” 

‘* The house was full, I suppose ?” 

‘“'There were a great many there; among 

others Sir Gregory Grogram, who apologized to 
me for having tried to—put an end to my career.” 
‘*Oh, Phineas!” 
‘* And Sir Harry Coldfoot, who seemed to take 
ne credit to himself for having allowed the 
jury to acquit me. And Chiltern and his wife 
were there for a day or two.” 

** What could take Oswald there ?” 

_ An embassy of State about the foxes, The 
Vukes property runs into his country. She is 
v the best women that ever lived.” 





i one of the best wives.” 


» is one of the hap- 


HARPER’S 
piest. What can she wish for that she has not 
got? Was your great friend there?” 

He knew well what great friend she meant. 
‘¢ Madame Max Goesler was there.” 

‘‘ T suppose so. I never can quite forgive Lady 
Glencora for her intimacy with that woman.” 

**Do not abuse her, Lady Laura.” 

**T do not intend—not to you, at any rate. 
But I can better understand that she should re- 
ceive the admiration of a gentleman than the affec- 
tionate friendship of a lady. That the old Duke 
should have been infatuated was intelligible.” 

‘*She was very good to the old Duke.” 

** But it was a kind of goodness which was 
hardly likely to recommend itself to his nephew's 
wife. Never mind; we won't talk about her 
now. Barrington was there?” 

** For a day or two.” 

** He seems to be wasting his life.” 

‘* Subordinates in office generally do, I think.” 

**Do not say that, Phineas.” 

** Some few push through, and one can almost 
always foretell who the few will be. ‘There are 
men who are destined always to occupy second- 
rate places, and who seem also to know their 
fate. I never heard Erle speak even of an am- 
bition to sit in the Cabinet.” 

‘* He likes to be useful.” 

‘* All that part of the business which distresses 
me is pleasant tohim. He is fond of arrange- 
ments, and delights in little party successes. Ei- 
ther to effect or to avoid a count out is a job of 
work to his taste, and he loves to get the better 
of the Opposition by keeping it in the dark. A 
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successful plot is as dear to him as to a writer of 











for a single night only because he would not re- 
fuse her request to him. ‘‘I will not trouble 
you, Phineas, by complaints,” she said. 

**T would give you no cause for complaint if I 
could avoid it,” 

**And now tell me what has passed between 
you and Mr. Gresham,” she said, as soon as the 
servant had given them coffee. They were sit- 
ting by a window which opened down to the 
ground, and led on to the terrace and to the 
lawns before. The night was soft, and the air 
was heavy with the scent of many flowers. It 
was now past nine, and the sun had set; but 
there was a bright harvest-moon, and the light, 
though pale, was clear as that of day. ‘* Will 
you come and take a turn round the garden? 
We shall be better there than sitting here. I 
will get my hat; can I find yours for you?” So 
they both strolled out, down the terrace steps, 
and went forth, beyond the gardens, into the 
park, as though they had both intended from the 
first that it should be so. ‘‘I know you have 
not accepted Mr. Gresham’s ,offer, or you would 
have told me so.” 

**T have not accepted.” 

‘* Nor have you refused ?” 

**No; it is still open. I must send my an- 
swer by telegram to-morrow. Yes or No. Mr. 
Gresham’s time is too precious to admit of more.” 

‘* Phineas, for Heaven's sake do not allow lit- 
tle feelings to injure you at such a time as this! 
It is of your own career, not of Mr. Gresham’s 
manners, that you should think.” 

**T have nothing to object to in Mr. Gresham. 
Yes or No will be quite sufficient.” 
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“HE HELD HER TO HIS BREAST WHILE SHE SOBBED.” 


plays. And yet he is never bitter as is Ratler, 
or unscrupulous as was poor Mr. Bonteen, or full 
of wrath as is Lord Fawn. Nor is he idle like 
Fitzgibbon. Erle always earns his salary.” 

‘*When I said he was wasting his life I 
meant that he did not marry. But perhaps a 
man in his position had better remain unmar- 
ried.” Phineas tried to laugh, but hardly suc- 
ceeded well. ‘‘ That, however, is a delicate sub- 
ject, and we will not touch it now. If you won't 
drink any wine, we might as well go into the 
other room.” 

Nothing had as yet been said on either of the 
subjects which had brought him to Saulsby, but 
there had been words which made the introduc- 
tion of them peculiarly unpleasant. His tidings, 
however, must be told. ‘‘I shall not see Lord 
Brentford to-night?” he asked, when they were 
together in the drawing-room. 

**If you wish it, you can go upto him. He 
will not come down.” 

**Oh no. It is only because I must return 
to-morrow.” 

** To-morrow, Phineas !” 

“T must do so. I have pledged myself to see 
Mr. Monk—and others also.” 

‘It is a short visit to make to us on my first 





return home! I hardly expected you at Lough 
Linter, but I thought that you might have re- 
mained a few nights under my father’s roof.” | 
He could only re-assert his assurance that he | 
was bound to be back in London, and explain | 
as best he might that he had come to Saulsby | 


“*Tt must be Yes.” 

**Tt can not be Yes, Lady Laura. That which 
I desired so ardently six months ago has now 
become so distasteful to me that I can not ac- 
cept it. There is an amount of hustling on the 
Treasury Bench which makes a seat there al- 
most ignominious.” 

**Do they hustle more than they did three 
years ago?” 

**T think they do, or if not, it is more con- 
spicuous to my eyes. I do not say that it need 
be ignominious. To such a one as was Mr. Pal- 
liser it certainly is not so. But it becomes so 
when a man goes there to get his bread, and has 
to fight his way as though for bare life. When 
office first comes, unasked for, almost unexpect- 
ed, full of the charms which distance lends, it is 
pleasant enough, The new-comer begins to feel 
that he too is entitled to rub his shoulders among 
those who rule the world of Great Britain. But 
when it has been expected, longed for as I longed 
for it, asked for by my friends and refused, when 
all the world comes to know that you are a suitor 
for that which should come without any suit— 
then the pleasantness vanishes.” 

“*T thonght it was to be your career.” 

** And I hoped so.” ; 

“What will you do, Phineas? You can not 
live without an income.” 

“*T must try,” he said, langhing. 

“You will not share with your friend, as a 
friend should.” 
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“*T do not see why it can not. 
might be independent.” 

**Then I should indeed be dependent.” 

** You are too proud to owe me any thing.” 

He wanted to tell her that he was too proud 
to owe such obligations as she had suggested to 
any man or any woman; but he hardly knew 
how to do so, intending as he did to inform her 
before they returned to the house of his inten- 
tion to ask Madame Goesler to be his wife. He 
could discern the difference between enjoying his 
wife's fortune, and taking gifts of money from 
one who was bound to him by no tie; but to 
her in her present mood he could explain no 
such distinction. On a sudden he rushed at the 
matter in his mind. It had to be done, and 
must be done before he brought her back to the 
house. He was conscious that he had in no de- 
gree ill-used her. _He had in nothing deceived 
her. He had kept back from her nothing which 
the truest friendship had called upon him to re- 
veal to her. And yet he knew that her indigna- 
tion would rise hot within her at his first word. 
** Laura,” he said, forgetting in his confusion to 
remember her rank, ‘‘I had better tell you at 
once that I have determined to ask Madame 
Goesler to be my wife.” 

**Oh, then, of course, your income is certain.” 

**Tf you choose to regard my conduct in that 
light, I can not help it. I do not think that I 
deserve such reproach,” 

‘*Why not tell it all? 
her ?” 

**Not so. I have not asked her yet.” 

** And why do you come to me with the story 
of your intentions—to me of all persons in the 
world? I sometimes think that of all the hearts 
that ever dwelt within a man’s bosom yours is 
the hardest.” 

‘*For God’s sake, do not say that of me!” 

**Do you remember when you came to me 
about Violet—to me—to me? [I could bear it 
then because she was good and earnest, and a 
woman that I could love even though she robbed 
me. And I strove for you against my own heart 
—against my own brother. I did; Idid. But 
how am I to bear it now? What shall I do 
now? She is a woman I loathe.” 

‘* Because you do not know her.” 

‘*Not know her! And are your eyes so clear 
at seeing that you must know her better than 
others? She was the Duke's mistress.” 

**That is untrue, Lady Laura.” 

** But what difference does it make to me? 
I shall be sure that you will have bread to eat, 
and horses to ride, and a seat in Parliament with- 
out being forced to earn it by your labor. We 
shall meet no more, of course.” 

‘**T do not think that you can mean that.” 

**T will never receive that woman, nor will I 
cross the sill of her door. Why should I?” 

**Should she become my wife—that, I would 
have thought, might have been the reason why.” 

‘**Surely, Phineas, no man ever understood a 
woman so ill as you do.” 

‘* Because I would fain hope that I need not 
quarrel with my oldest friend ?” 

“‘Yes, Sir; because you think you can do this 
without quarreling. ow should I speak to her 
of you; how listen to what she would tell me? 
Phineas, you have killed me at last!” Why could 
he not tell her that it was she who had done the 
wrong when she gave her hand to Robert Ken- 
nedy? But he could not tell her, and he was 
dumb. ‘‘And so it’s settled!” 

‘*No; not settled.” 

‘*Pshaw! I hate your mock modesty. It is 
settled. You have become far too cautious to 
risk fortune in such an adventure. Practice has 
taught you to be perfect. It was to tell me this 
that you came down here.” 

** Partly so.” 

**Tt would have been more generous of you, 
Sir, to have remained away.” 

**T did not mean to be ungenerous.” 

Then she suddenly turned upon him, throwing 
her arms round his neck, and burying her face 
upon his bosom. They were at the moment in 
the centre of the park, on the grass beneath the 
trees, and the moon was bright over their heads. 
He held her to his breast while she sobbed, and 


Then you 


You are engaged to 


‘then relaxed his hold as she raised herself to 


look into his face. After a moment she took 
his hat from his head with one hand, and with 
the other swept the hair back from his brow. 
**Oh, Phineas!” she said. ‘‘Oh, my darling! 
My idol that I have worshiped when I should 
have worshiped my God!” 

After that they roamed for nearly an hour 
backward and forward beneath the trees, till at 
last she became calm and almost reasonable. 
She acknowledged that she had long expected 
such a marriage, looking forward to it as a great 
sorrow. She repeated over and over again her 
assertion that she could not ‘* know” Madame 
Goesler as the wife of Phineas, but abstained 
from further evil words respecting the lady. ‘‘ It 
is better that we should be apart,” she said at 
last. ‘‘I feel that it is better. When we are 
both old, if I should live, we may meet again. I 
knew that it was coming, and we had better 
part.” And yet they remained out there, wan- 
dering about the park for a long portion of the 
summer night. She did not reproach him again, 
nor did she speak much of the future; but she 
alluded to all the incidents of their past life, 
showing him that nothing which he had done, 
no words which he had spoken, had been for- 
gotten by her. ‘‘ Of course it has been my fault,” 
she said, as at last she parted with him in the 
drawing-room. ‘‘ When I was younger, I did 
not understand how strong the heart can be. I 
should have known it, and I pay for my igno- 
rance with the penalty of my whole life.” Then 
he left her, kissing her on both cheeks and on 
her brow, and went to his bedroom with the un- 
derstanding that he would start for London on 
the following morning before she was up. 





“*No, Lady Laura. That can not be done.” 


[To BE OONTINUED.] 





